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Evergreens as a class are naturally fibrous, .and they invariably root close to the surface, consequently they 
are susceptible to alternate freezing and thawing, which is more harmful than severe, but steady , cold. 
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I arlv U/Qnfpri in each beauty to 

Lauj vvaillull represent us among 
her own sex. Fine opportunity to make 
big money in a clean, honorable busi- 
ness. Address: THE WORLD CO., 

400 Cleveland Ave , Chicago. 


GIEm-ZIIKEEHs 


All steol n,n<l iron, 3 stiokos 
to round; 2men can run it.‘ 
Record, 3 tons in 1 hour. A 
feed oaeh stroke. Smooth 
bales; easv draft. Free 
trial. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Ask for Catalog 45 
Auto-Fodan 
Hay Press Co., 

1 62 1 W. 1 2th St.j 
Kansas City.Mo.j 



Y oo are All (q^fused 


about Pianos! 


—You want the sweetest toned 
—You want that sweet tone to last 
— You dislike to spend any more 
money than necessary But every adviser, and so-called expert, rec- 
ommends a different make. You are like a man lost in the woods. 
You don’t know which way to turn. This surely describes your 
position. 

R THE REMEDY: — Educate yourself on the subject! Study 
read — Read more — Study more. Then listen in the 
quietness of your own parlor to the tone of the 
highest grade piano you can get, but without 
agreeing to purchase it. Call in all 

those musical friends who you know ^ 

are not under past obligations to any ^ 

piano dealers or friends of dealers. 

Resolve you will study attentively piano tone and will be deaf, 
while studying, to the magnetic talk and persuasiveness of sales- 
men. _ This is the intelligent way. It’s the way you planned your 
new home. You made a long study of it calmly, thoroughly, and you became 
quite an expert. You can be just as expert about pianos. 

We are willing to send voa tree two books ; 
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One officially entitled “The 
Book of Complete Information 
about Pianos.” 

YOU NEED THIS BOOK of 
156 Pages, handsomely bound, 
il you ever intend to buy a 
piano, no matter what make. 

It tells how to test a piano and 
how to te’.l good from bad ; what 
causes pianos to get outof order. 
It makes the selection of a piano 
easy. If read carefully it will 
make you an expert judge of 
piano-rone, of action, workman- 
ship and durability. 

It tells everything that any 
one can possibly want to know 
about pianos; gives adescriplipn 
of every part of the piano, how 
put together and all the proc- 
esses of manufacture. Gives 
description of the newinvention 
for aiding learners to playcalled 
THE NOTEACCORD (endorsed 
by Paderewski and other great 
pianists). It explains Agent*' 
and Dealers’ JUethods and 
Devices. 

It tells about the very first 
piano; the qualities of labor, the 
felt, ivories and woods used in 
every high-grade piano and 
compares high qualities with 
the cheaper kind (used in in- 


ferior pianos). Describes what 
constitutesa musical-piano- 
tone, and in fact is a complete 
encyclopedia. 

You need and should have 

THIS EDUCATIONAL BOOK 
to thoroughly inform you when- 
ever CONFUSED ABOUT 
PIANOS. 

Its scores of illustrations (all 
devoted to piano construction) 
are not only interesting but are 
instructive: to children as well 
as to adults. 

You will certainly learn a 
great deal about pianos that you 
could nor hear of or read ANY- 
WHERE ELSE, for it is abso- 
lutely the only hook of its kind 
ever p u b - 
lis/ted. Never- 
theless wc send 
it free. 


T he other 
hook is also 

copyrighted 
hut ts a short 
story 
n a m e d 

“JOHN 
HONEY- 
WELL’S 


REASONS. ’ ’ The story of an 
average American family which 
was ALL CONFUSED about 
Pianos — it is interesting, read- 
able and prettily illustrated— 
gives a little hint of a love affair 
which the piano helped along, 
as many pianos have done. 

These two books cost quite a 
sum to produce, print, bind, 
illustrate and mail. Upwards 
of 400,000 have been issued and 
without a single exception have 
been highly commended. 

SO FAR not one word about 
ourselves. We arc and have 
been the manufacturers of THE 
FAMOUS WING PIANO for 
the past 3Q years ! 



“liner : 


We have supplied over 40,000 American 
Homes with WING PIANOS. 

We refer to Banks, Governors of many 
States, and Judges ; to Merchants, Conserva- 
tories of Music, Singers and Professors of 
Music. We have been students of vibration 
and of musical tone and strength of materials 
during all these 39 years. The first patent 
issued to our Mr. Wing, Senior, for improve- . 

meat on pianos was in i8y6.and other improvements have been invented since at the average rate of 
more than one yearly. These facts prove our skill and long experience, but would not be men- 
tioned if we did not wish to show you that we know the piano subject as few others have had the 
opportunity; for 39 years is a long— long time for a business house to “live and learn” and 
constantly prosper. 

Write for the books at once or fill in the coupon. Take it out 
and mail to us now while you think of it (and while you have 
the coupon). You will be under no obligations whatever. 

WING BUILDING 

365 - 376 West 13th St., New York. 


WING & SON 


SELL YOUR REAL ESTATE FOR 
CASH. 

Hundreds of people in all parts of the country 
who want to buy farms, homes, businesses, etc., 
read and advertise in the Farm and Real Estate 
World. If you wish to buy, sell or trade any- 
thing and save commission, send 75c for a year’s 
subscription and we will give you a 25-word ad 2 
months free. If you want more than 25 words 
send one cent for each extra word each insertion. 
Real estate men may have their names printed 
free for one year in. our “Directory of Rehab e 
Agents” by becoming subscribers. It’s a busi- 
ness bringer. Three months' trial subscription, 
10c. Address Farm and Real Estate World, 
400 Cleveland ave., Chicago. 111. 



SOLD ON 30 
aysFreeTrial 

IN YOUR OWN HOME 

Before you send us any money 
send forour free catalog and 
select the 
kindof range 
or heater 
you want on 
trial. 

PFOPLES 
SUPPLY COMPANY 

241 4TH AV. S. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 



’Kill tlf AGENTS WANTED 

*?. each town to ride and exhibit sample 
Bicycle. Write for special offer. 

1 We Ship on Approval without a cent 
jr deposit, allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 

" and prepay freight on every bicycle. 

^FACTORY PRICES on bicycles, tires 

m r,c ^; TJ ^ m and sundries. Do not buy until you recei ve our cat- 
alogs and learn our unheard of prices and marvelous special offer. 

MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept, e 240 Chicago, III. 


SHIP YOUR 

WHEAT 

—TO— 

FARGO MILL CO. 

WE PAY DRAFTS. 


Guns, Sporting Goods 



Hunters’ and Trappers’ Supplies, Fishing Tackle, 
Kodaks, Boats. Tents, Camp Outfits, Base Ball 
Uniforms, Athletic and Gymnasium Supplies 
Catalog Free. KENNEDY BROS. ARMS CO. 

Cor. Robert and Third St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


TREES THAT GROW 


Apples 5c, Peach 5c, Plums 12c, 
Cherries 17c. Best quality, ^ 


have 

— _ — tv . a coin- 
good bearors, grafted stock, S*. plete line 

not seedlings. Concord XI of Vegetable. 

Grapes $2.50 per 100, Flower and 

Forosfc Troo Seed- Farm SeedB. Our 
linga $1.00 per large illustrated cat- 

1,000 up. We alogfree. 

x GERMAN NTJR8ERIE8, 
freight. ^ BoX 163f BEATRICE, Neb. 
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MY EUROPEAN TRIP 

By PRES. J. H. WORST, N. D. A. C. 


THE ISLAND OF OVERFLAKKEE, HOLLAND 

By J. H. Worst 

Situated in the southwestern extrem- 
ity of Holland are a number of islands 
jutting into . the North Sea. These 
islands are separated from each other 
and from the mainland by the rivers 
Maas, Rhine and Scheld and their wide 
deltas. A casual glance at the map of 


flakkee. On the very edge of the is- 
land we encountered a lock which ad- 
mitted the steamer to a broad canal 
that affords water communication be- 
tween Middleharness and Sommelsdijk, 
two villages lying side by side some two 
miles inland, and the outer world. 

Here we met some friends of Dr. Van 
Es, the A. C. professor of veterinary sci- 
ence who was my traveling companion, 


is an amateur photographer of con- 
siderable ability, something of a scien- 
tist, a good entertainer and, what was 
most important to me, he speaks fairly 
good English His library contains a 
number of standard English books of 
fiction, history and poetry, all of which 
he reads with evident pleasure, tho he 
has to use the dictionary quite in- 
dustriously. 

Places of Interest 

While we were guests of the Van 
Schouwens they and their cousins, the 
DeG raffs, one of whom is the village 
burgomaster, conveyed us to many 
places of interest 6n the island. One 



John Van Schouwen, Klaas De Graff, Dr. Van Es, J. H. Worst, Jan Van Schouwer, Jan De Graff. 


Holland may not at first reveal the pres- 
ence of these islands, on account of the 
snug manner of their arrangement and 
their close proximity to the mainland. 
But they are of considerable size and are 
all under a high state of cultivation. 

Island of Overflakkee 
Starting from Rotterdam our little 
steamer followed the windings of the 
Maas, then cut across thru a canal to an- 
other arm of the river, all hemmed in 
by strong dykes, and on out to the sea, 
then across a stretch of water several 
miles in width to the island of Over- 


for it was upon this lsiand the doctor 
was born and spent his boyhood days. 

W e made our home for the best part of 
a week with the Van Schouwen broth- 
ers, two estimable bachelors living in the 
village of Sommelsdijk. These gentle- 
men have a very comfortable home with 
beautiful and well kept gardens on one 
of the principal streets of the village. 
They also own and manage a 60-acre 
farm in the country. 

The elder of the brothers, Mr. Jan 
Van Schouwen is quite a genius and be- 
sides being clever with mechanical tools 


day we visited a number of villages, 
continuing our journey until we reached 
the extreme western coast of the island. 
On this trip we climbed the spiral stone 
staircase consisting of 246 steps to the 
summit of the Goderoda light house. 
From this elevated position we had an 
uninterrupted view of the North Sea and 
the whole of Overflakkee and surround- 
ing islands, together with the ribbon- 
like stretches of water that separate 
them. The dykes winding their irregu- 
lar courses around the numerous pould- 
ers and the ditches that lay thick to the 
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horizon, make a most interesting pic- 
ture. From here we could look out over 
the seas, the rivers and the canals where 
once the daring Sea Beggars steered 
their primitive war ships and fought so 
valiantly against the tyranny of their 
Spanish king during the 80 years of 
deadly struggle that finally culminated 
in the defeat of King Philip and the in- 
dependence of the Netherlands. 

The village of Goderoda has quite a 
history and was, in the early days, the 
seat of considerable commerce. In 
1421 a great storm destroyed the 
dykes, inundated the poulder and the 
water having undermined the walls, 
destroyed the village. A similar catas- 
trophe befell the village in 1530 and 
again in 1570. In each instance the 
dykes were broken down by the fierce 
waves and the poulder in which the vil- 
lage is situated was overwhelmed by the 


stands a church built in 134S. This 
village is situated upon the oldest part 
of the island of Overflaakee. 

How Overflakkee Was Made 

This island originally consisted of 15 
small islands. These small islands were 
formed from mud washed down into the 
sea by the rivers Maas, Rhine and Scheld 
and by the action of the sea tides upon 
these mud deposits. Several of these 
little islands at a very early date were 
protected from inundation, caused by 
high tides, by being surrounded by 
earthen walls, or dykes, raised to the 
height of 15 feet or more and from 60 to 
100 feet wide at the base. In course of 
time the mud, continually washed down 
by the above named rivers, was thrown 
up around and between these islands by 
the tides and waves, forming wide mud 
flats. When these flats grew large and 
high enough new dykes were built, en- 


large island — the island of Overflakkee. 

Overflakkee contains about 62,000 
acres of land and has a population of 
over 26,000. The last poulder was com- 
pleted eight years ago, but other wide 
stretches of land now beyond the outer 
dykes will soon be in condition to be an- 
nexed. Holland is thus constantly 
growing, for the same process is going on 
along the shores of the northern prov- 
inces. 

Inhabitants Dwell in Villages 

As in most Europ 9 an countries the 
people generally live in villages, of which 
there are thirteen on this Island. From 
their village homes they cultivate their 
little farms in the country, consisting 
of from two or three acres up to 125 
acres, mostly rented land. The largest 
farm on the island contains 500 acres. 

Around each village and for some dis- 
tance into the surrounding country the 



A Team of Oldenberg Coach Horses bred on Overflaakee by Mr. J. C. Roodzant, Dirksland. 


sea. In 1482 this village, with the ex- 
ception of 17 houses was destroyed by 
fire. 

During this drive we visited the vil- 
lage of Stellendam, the seat of an ex- 
tensive shrimp fishing industry. About 
30 small sloops are regularly engaged in 
the business. In the morning, sails are 
hoisted and the fleet of vessels sails out 
thru the canal into the North Sea, where 
by sailing back and forth they scoop the 
shrimp up in fine nets. In the after- 
noon the ships return and the many 
bushels of shrimp are piled upon tables 
in a long building where boys and girls 
and women slip the skins from these 
Crustacea and prepare them for the mar- 
ket. 

We also visited Ouddorp where the 
first dyke was built in 1065. Here 


closing considerable portions of these de- 
posits, thus forming a new poulder and 
enlarging the island to the extent of the 
new poulder. 

Mud flats, for I can think of no better 
name, were thus annexed to the differ- 
ent islands from time to time by means 
of these new dykes. In this way the 
islands gradually grew larger and larger 
and also approached nearer to each oth- 
er. This process of land making, by an- 
nexing what was formerly the sea bed, 
went on for centuries, until the islands 
approached each other so closely that 
the channels that separated them be- 
came congested with sea mud, when ev- 
en these were dyked in and what had 
previously been separate islands be- 
came united. Thus in course of time 
the 15 islands were all united into one 


land is cut up into small garden patches 
where the laboring classes toil, after 
their regular working hours, to grow 
potatoes and other vegetables to help 
support their families. 

Land is quite valuable, ranging in 
price from $500 to $680 per acre. 

Expert laborers, such as flax pullers, 
onion pickers, etc., command as much 
as $1 to $L.20 per day when their ser- 
vices are in great demand. The aver- 
age wage for common field labor is 50 
cents a day, tho in harvest time wages 
occasionally go up to 80 cents a day; 
the laborer in all cases boarding himself. 

The land varies in quality, tho it 
averages very good, and the principle 
money crop is governed by the character 
of the soil. In general, however, win- 
ter wheats, oats, sugar beets, potatoes 
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and onions are the principle money- 
crops, while alfalfa, clover and peas are 
grown for forage and nitrogen. In the 
west of the island madder is still grown 
in a small way and one madder factory 
takes care of the product. Before the 
advent of analine dyes the madder plant 
was grown extensively and the madder 


purchaser of commercial fertilizers, the 
quality, variety and quantity varying 
according to the particular crop he wish- 
es to grow. If he is in doubt as to any 
farm problem, or if his crop is afflicted 
with a*ny disease or parasite, he consults 
the provincial agricultural adviser — 
and takes his advice. 


from Germany and France of which their 
country is made; that made a struggle 
for religious and civil liberty against the 
most powerful nation of Europe, which, 
for length obstruggle, patient endurance 
and tenacity of purpose, places the 
Dutch in a class by themselves, still 
lives, and could not but make the land 



industry was conducted on a very large 
scale and was quite profitable. 

Some very fine horses are raised here 
and their cattle are generally thorobred 
Holsteins. Farmers take great pride in 
their livestock. 

About nine-tenths of the land is 
owned and rented out by capitalists, the 
other tenth is owned by the farmers. 

A man worth 100,000 Guilders 
($40,000) is rated as a very rich man. 

Farmers are Wise 

The farmers are well posted on the 
needs of the soil and are liberal with the 
use of both commercial and barn yard 
fertilizers. They produce excellent 
crops. We saw one field of wheat near 
Middlehanress that yielded 70 bushels 
per acre. Barnyard manure in Holland 
is considered as sacred as a bank ac- 
count. The land is never allowed to run 
down and every acre, so far as fertilizing 
and thoroness of tillage can aid, is com- 
pelled to produce its best every year. 
The numerous ditches are regularly 
cleaned for the rich ooze that gathers in 
their beds and is spread over the land; 
all the hay and other roughage and the 
coarser grains are fed to livestock and 
the manure carefully saved for the fields; 
cement conduits convey all the liquids 
from the stables to a cemented cistern, 
whence it is pumped into tanks and 
sprinkled on the fields as we. sprinkle 
water on the city streets. In addition to 
all this the Holland farmer is a liberal 


Winter Scene on Overflakkee. 
Dutch Grit 

The Dutch farmer moves slowly but 
studies each step. He is no speculator. 
What he does he does well. No physi L 
cal obstacle is too great for him to sur- 



Minnesota Wheat No. 163 Growing in 
Sommelsdijk. 


mount. The indomitable Dutch spirit 
that conquered the sea by raising 
thousands of miles of earth embank- 
ments against it; that dyked in the great 
rivers that brought the very soil down 


of their own creation respond to their 
Remands. 

After nearly a week’s visit with Jan 
and Johan Van Schouwen, and after 
making numerous excursions over the 
beautiful and highly cultivated island of 
Overflakkee, we embarked again for 
Rotterdam with only pleasant memories 
of the royal hospitality we enjoyed while 
on the island. 


ANOTHER BIG PREMIUM OFFERED AT THE 
NATIONAL CORN EXPOSITION 


The man who exhibits the best sixty 
ears of corn at the National Corn Ex- 
position in Omaha, December 9-19, gets 
the most valuable prize, a Port Huron 
Husker Shredder, worth $925. This is 
by $25 the most costly premium of all 
those that go to make up the premium 
list aggregating $54,000. 

This machine, complicated in make- 
up, is the latest achievement in farm 
machinery making. It will eat up the 
corn on fifteen- to twenty acres a day, 
husking the ears and shredding the 
stalks, producing a fine feed for stock. 
Or it will husk 1,500 bushels of corn in a 
ten hour day, doing as much work as 
three men, ordinarily, merely in the 
matter of husking, to say nothing of the 
shredding which the man could not do 
at all. 
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J. Wilkes Jones, general manager of 
the Corn Exposition, is confident that 
this premium alone will be a magnet 
that will draw many special exhibits. 
The fact that by the expenditure of 
$80,000 the Port Huron Engine and 
Threshing Company has finally elimin- 
ated the dangerous element of this mar- 
velous machine is counted on as making 
it even more popular than it was when 
it was regarded as the “most dangerous” 
of farm machines. 


NORTH DAKOTA STAFF AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE TQ DEVELOP FUEL POS- 
SIBILITIES OF LIGNITE COAL 


In accordance with its policy of co- 
operation with the farming and in- 
dustrial interests of the state, the Agri- 
cultural College, thru the department of 
engineering, is preparing to make a stud- 
y of the properties of lignite coals from 
the various mines of the state, with a 
view to determining their fitness for 
briquetting. V. C. Parker, one of the 
seniors in the department, has been put 
in charge of the experimental work and 
is at present engaged in fitting up a 
laboratory with the necessary apparatus 
for the work. 

The briquetting of low grade fuels and 
lignites is a flourishing industry in sev- 
eral European countries, notably Aus- 
tria, Belgium, France and Germany. 
As yet there has been no definite effort 
made to determine the briquetting 
properties of North Dakota lignite, but 
there seems to be no good reason why it 
could not be accomplished. With the 
40,000 square miles of lignite deposits in 
this state, it would mean much for the 
industrial future of the country if a 
method is discovered by means of which 
the coal can be briquetted cheaply and 
effectively. 

In order to obtain the material for 
the investigations, the department is 
writing to the managers of representa- 
tive mines over the state asking them to 
send samples of 85 pounds or so of their 
coal to the college laboratories. With 
the request for the sample is also sent an 
information blank asking for data con- 
cerning the depth of mine, thickness of 
vein, etc. When the samples are re- 
ceived at the college, they will be la- 
beled and filed, two pounds of the coal 
being taken out, ground and packed in 
hermetically sealed vessels for moisture 
tests, while the rest is kept for the bri- 
quetting tests proper. 

The investigation as planned by the 
.department includes a complete chem- 
ical analysis of the coals, a distillation 
test for the determination of the 
amounts of tarry substances, a calo- 
rimeter test for the determining of the 
the value of the coal, and the briquet- 


ting tests, many of which will be made 
from each sample to try the effects of 
different binders at different pressures 
and with different treatments of the 
fuel. 

The work of collecting material, ar- 
ranging machinery and apparatus for 
the tests, and gathering data from other 
experiments, has already been started, 
and the department expects to com- 
mence the actual experimental work 
with the coal immediately after the first 
of the year. The work will be carried 
on during the entire year, and if not 
finished at the end of that time will be 
continued next year. It is the desire 
of. the department of engineering to 
prove conclusively that North Dako- 
ta lignite can be profitably briquetted 
and marketed, and that such briquettes 
are better than the ordinary lump coal 
for the consumers use. 

If the department succeeds in demon- 
strating what it believes is true in regard 
to lignite briquettes it will mean the 
opening up of the western portion of this 


state to all kinds of manufacturing in- 
dustries, and a permanent increase in 
the value of coal lands which will put 
millions of dollars in the pockets of their 
owners. As almost every farmer in the 
western portion of the state has a coal 
mine on his farm, this will benefit prac- 
tically the whole of the population of 
that section, and promises to be far- 
reaching in its results. 
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FREE TO OUR SHIPPERS 


Handsome vest pocket Encyclo- 
pedia of 128 pages, containing, 
general and valuable information. 
Including National Songs, list of 
choice literature, our Federal Govern- 
ment, and hundreds of other valuable 
subjects of equal Interest— also ln- 
sructions for Dealers, Trappers and Hunters. How 
to care for and grade your own furs — recipe for 
Bcents, baits, etc. Free to our shippers— sent to 
others upon receipt of 25c in stamps. You would not 
part with it for 85.00, If you could not get another.” 
C2IDC UfANTEn Wo pay gonerouB prices for all 
rUilO VVMIlBbU kinds of furs— pive liberal grad- 
ing and pny express charges. Prompt remittances. Twenty 
years of square dealing makes us tho largest exporters in 
U. S. Ask your banker about us. You can’t afford to sell 
your furs before you write us. 

M. SLOMAH & CO., 147 Congress St., Detroit, Mich. 


Large Family Size. 
No. 10— Price $2.50. 


No. 25. 
4 Quart 

Japanned. 
Price $5.50. 

4 sizes. / 
Tinned and // 
Japanned. 


No. 750 
Price 
$8.50 

For 

Dry 

Bones 

only. 


Half the work at 
butchering time is spent 
in lard and sausage 
making. You can in- 
crease your products 
and lessen the time and 
labor of Sausage Stuff- 
ing and Lard Pressing 
if you use an 


It is really better to 
own an “Enterprise” 

Meat Chopper and cut 
your sausage meat eas- 
ily, quickly and well, 
than to trust to a bor- 
rowed machine to 
“grind” it. The 

(ENTERPRISE) 


Cracked corn, ground 
bone, oyster and other 
shells, etc., are important 
items of egg-making ma- 
terial and ?nust be fur- 
nished in winter to secure 
an abundance of high- 
priced eggs. They caw be 
furnished at lowest cost M 
by the use of an 


Meai 

and 


SausageStuffer 

and 


Bone, Shell 




and 


Food Chopper 

Is made in standard family 
sizes, and not only saves hai f 
tho work at butchering 
time, but is useful in tho 
kitchen every day in tho 
year. “Enterprise” Meat 
Choppers cut the meat with 
a revolving steel knife 
against a perforated steel 
cutting plate without crush- 
ing, and make tough meat 
tender. Easily cleaned, 
practically unbreakable, and 
will last for years. 

Made in 45 sizes and styles ; 
for Hand, steam and Electric 
power. No. 6, Small Family 
size, $1.75 : No. 10, Large Fam- 
ily Size, $2.50. Sold direct it’ 
not to be had from your dealer. 


Lard Press 

Stuffs sausage quickly 
and uniformly. Pateuted 
Corrugated Spout pre- 
vents air entering the cas- 
ing, thus assuring the pre- 
servation of the sausage. 
Cylinder is bored abso- 
lutely true. Meat cannot 
rise above the plate. 

Can be changed into a Lard 
Press in a jiffy. Machine is 
strongly made and will last 
for years. 

Ollier famous “Enterprise” 
household specialt ies arc Cof- 
fee Mills: Raisin Seeders: 
Fruit, Wine and Jelly Presses; 
Cherry Stoners; Cold Handle 
Sad Irons, etc., etc. 

Look fertile name “Enter- 
prise” on the machine you buy . 


Corn Mill 

• 

Order one early in the 
season, and the hens will 
surely pay for it. Tho mill 
shown in cut costs only $8.50. 
Will grind corn, dry bones, 
oyster and other shells, etc., 
making valuable poultry 
food. May bo used for 
making bone meal fertilizer. 

A good all-round mill for 
far m ers and poultry men, 
and for strength and dura- 
bility is unexcelled. Weight, 
00 lbs. Capacity, 1 *4 bushels 
of corn per hour. Look for 
the name “ Enterprise " on 
the machine you buy. Sold 
by Hardware and General 
Stores, etc. 


FREE— The “ Enterprising Housekeeper”— a book containing 
over '200 choice recipes and kitchen helps. Sent on request. 

THE ENTERPRISE MFC. CO. OF PA., 236 Daupbin Street, Philadelphia, Pa* 
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FROM THE NATION’S CAPITOL 

By GUY E. MITCHELL 


THE NEW FARM EDUCATION 


Guy E. Mitchell 

A somewhat new idea with reference 
to the introduction of agricultural edu- 
cation in the common schools of the 
country was developed by Prof. William 
J. Spillman, in charge of Farm Manage- 
ment Investigations of the Department 
of Agriculture, in a recent trip into 
Missouri. Among other things, Pro- 
fessor Spillman was scheduled to ad- 
dress some 700 teachers attending the 
teachers’ convention at St. Louis. 

“I was prepared,” said Professor 
Spillman, ‘‘to urge upon this representa- 
tive body of men and women educators, 
mostly country teachers, the advisability 
and necessity of incorporating some 
agricultural features in their courses. 
But before I began talking I had an 
awakening. They did not need stimu- 
lation along these lines; they were anx- 
ious to teach agriculture, ‘but’ they told 
me, ‘we do not know how; do not advise 
us to .teach agriculture but tell us how 
and what to teach.’ Here was a long 
step already taken in advance of what 
I had expected and you can imagine I 
had to modify my proposed talk very 
materially. * 

“Well,” I said, “you cannot be ex- 
pected to instruct the farm boy or girl, 
or the farmer himself, in matters on 
agriculture, because he already knows 
more on the subject than you do, but 
you can study agriculture with him. 

“Now how ban we best study agricul- 
ture with the farmer and ask his help 
and thus gain his advice and interest on 
farm matters rather than tell him that 
this is right and that this or that is 
wrong? And then I talked to that 
body of teachers for several hours, out- 
lining some of the things which could be 
done by the teacher to interest the stu- 
dents and thru them the farmers of the 
locality. 

“Among other things, I suggested 
that the students be asked to bring in a 
statement of the principal crops and 
ticrage in cultivation on their farms, with 
diagrams and statements of which were 
the best paying. Then averages could 
be struck for the district to find out 
what was the best paying crop, how 
much it cost and what it returned and 
what was the net profit. Here then is a 
problem in agricultural arithmetic. 

Agricultural Geography 

‘‘Take the study of geography. My 
first trip as a little boy was out of our 
own county into the next. On the 
school geography our county was green, 
the adjoining one was red. I was dis- 


appointed to find that at the actual 
county line there was no difference in 
the color of things. My instruction in 
practical geography had been sadly de- 
ficient. Now my suggestion to the 
teachers was that the student first draw 
a little map of the school house and 
grounds; then add the path by which he 
comes to school and farms by which he 
passes. On a general .map could be 
added all the paths and all the farms; 
then the county line perhaps could be 
drawn in. This may would mean some- 
thing to the student. 

“Then let the teacher go out with the 
class into the fields and study crops; 
stimulate interest in some simple plant 
breeding experiment such as improving 
seed corn. 

Start Plant Breeding 

“Supplement this by getting bulle- 
tins from the State Experiment Station 
or from the Department of Agriculture 
and let each student boy and girl start 
a little corn breeding patch of his own 
on his own farm and also let the class 
start one in the school grounds. See if 
the seed from each boy’s or girl’s patch 
doesn’t give a better yield the next year 
than the average from his father’s 
field. The school can visit some farmer 
who makes the greatest success of some 
particular crop of anybody in the 
neighborhood. The methods used and 
the reasons for the success can be 
studied by the teacher and the students 


and every student will try to find out 
why that crop is not a success on his 
farm. In my talk I cited the case of one 
teacher in Illinois who took her entire 
.school to a farm where an oat field was 
infested with smut. They took along a 
barrel hoop and dropped it over a por- 
tion of the oats, counting the smutty 
heads and the healthy ones enclosed. 
This was repeated in several parts of the 
field and an average estimated of the 
proportion of smutty oats in the field 
and the money lost thereby. The 
farmer, himself, became interested and 
the next year followed the directions in a 
government bulletin, which the teacher 
procured, for smut prevention, and that 
year had no smut in his oats. The in- 
fluence of the enthusiastic student and 
teacher in such manner on farm practice 
is very great and moreover the idea of 
teaching agriculture in this way is wel- 
comed by the farmer whose children are 
attending school. The instruction is 
practical and appeals to him direotly. 

“There are dozens of subjects which 
can be taken up in this way covering ev- 
ery feature of farm work — crop growing, 
animal and plant breeding, farm ma- 
chinery, studies, forestry — all branches 
of agriculture — and incorporated in and 
made a part of the regular studies. 
There are not and there never will be 
enough graduates of agricultural col- 
leges to teach agriculture in the com- 
mon schools; but by this sort of co- 
operative studying and teaching the en- 
tire system of common school education 
at present very insufficient in the 
country schools, can be gradually 
changed and merged into an adequate 
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THE LATEST 

Lackawanna 

FOR BOATS on River, Lake or Sea 

For Stationary Use 


Valveless Gasoline 

10 Sizes, 2 1-2 to 45 Horse Power 

ENGINES FOR PUMPING 
IRRIGATION AND HOUSE SUPPLY 

SEND NAME and address for New Catalogue, or ten cents for 
LACKAWANNA “INSTRUCTION-TREATISE,” a practical 
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^ Educator on Gasoline Engines for everyone. It costs you noth- ^ 
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ing to learn what we have. It may save you money. Write us 
today. Address, 

LACKAWANNA MFG. CO. 

9 to 29 Coldwell St., Newburgh. N. Y. 

New York branch, 126 Liberty St. 
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and comprehensive course which will 
give us a really new American agricul- 
ture. ’ ’ 


The Gold of the Bumble Bee 

It used to be a great sport for me, 
when a small boy on the farm, to go 
down into the clover field with another 
choice spirit and kill out a nest of bum- 
ble-bees; all the more so because we be- 
lieved we were ridding the farm of an in- 
jury in disposing of these buzzing, sting- 
ing fellows. And there was danger 
enough in it to make it highly exciting 
too, with our bare legs and feet, result- 
ing in always a number of stings to pay 
for the sport. It is a good thing for the 
farmers that there are not too many 
small boys on the farm as they would 
unwittingly do him more injury than 
by eating all his fruit. Do you think I 
would let children go and break up 
bumble-bees’ nests? As soon would I 
think of breaking up the old hen’s nest 
and. killing her chicks. I told them the 
story of the bumble-bee in this way : 

“Oh Bumble Bee, you’re a dusty fel- 
low, 

You’ve powdered your legs with gold’’ 
Truly with gold, actual gold coin to 
the farmer, for if it were not for the fuz- 
zy legs of the bumble-bee, covered with 
thousands of tiny hairs which carry the 
pollen from flower to flower, the farmers’ 
clover fields would be nearly barren of 
seed. These sturdy, tireless workers 
visit, each, thousands of clover heads ev- 
ery day and do more to reproduce clover 
fields than all other insects. 


Eradicating Club Root 

Club root of cabbage is one of the most 
annoying yet easily controlled of dis- 
eases. To be on the safe side cabbage 
plants should be started in soil which has 
not been previously used for cabbage 
culture. A field in which the disease is 
found should for several years be kept 
free of cabbage, turnip, kale, wild mus- 
tard, etc., since the fungus winters over 
in the soil and thrives on any plants of 
the brassica family. 


City Men Wield Hoes 

Is the market gardener to be run out 
of business, at least some members of his 
trade? This is the query as a result of 
the situation which finds that in the 
outskirts of our cities the amateur gard- 
eners are going in for the “garden sass’’ 
patches to such an extent that the “pro- 
fessional” may feel the same apprehen- 
sion that the tobacco man' would ex- 
perience if half his patrons would quit 
the weed. 

One of the strongest aids the village 
real estate dealer has in making his sales 
in the springtime is the apparently uni- 
versal desire of the city man to operate 
a garden. Instincts inherited from an- 
cestors who got their livelihood direct 


from the land seem to be manifesting 
themselves in the suburbs to d remark- 
able degree. Gardening has become 
such a craze that the desk worker may 
be seen preparing his soil by the aid of 
electric light. This invention has added 
hours to after-dinner diversion in the 
back yard . 

The energetic planter buys several 
hundred feet of electric wire, fastens it 
in the basement light socket, and then 
with an electric bulb on the other end he 
can have light wherever he wants it in 
the patch. The bulb commonly is 
fastened to a long stake, which can be 
set up in the soft soil at any point and 
moved without difficulty. 

Under these lights the hopeful sub- 
urbanites toil, gaining strength of arm, 
even if they finally have to fall back on 
the gardener in the country farther out 
for their vegetables. The back yard is 
too small for some of the villagers who 
have the eight-hour work day, and these 
have leased vacant lots near their cot- 
tages. 

City folk who used to read the weather 
reports to get information to govern 
picnic excursions, trips to the parks, or 
to other outdoor amusement places, 
now have a new interest in a paternal 
government’s forecasting as to whether 
it is going to rain or stay clear. 

The weather means the life of their 
little gardens' and the unreasoning con- 
duct of thunderstorms last season 
caused as much comment in neighboring 
villages as in any great farming district. 
Sorhe of the city planters were real angry 
with the weather man. 

Insufficiency of Chemical Analysis 

I am going to have my soil chemically 
analysed. That will show just what it 


contains and what fertilizer should be 
applied. If the nitrogen is all gone, it 
will be necessary to put on manure or 
nitrate of soda, if potash, a potash fer- 
tilizer, if phosphorus, acid phosphate. 

Oh, very well; but what about a Ger- 
man soil experiment of last year which 
showed that while certain soil needed a 
nitrogenous fertilizer; it actually con- 
tained, according to chemical analysis, 
2937.27 pounds of nitrogen per acre, 
whereas an average annual crop used up 
only 45 pounds of nitrogen, or a little 
over 1 3^2 P er cent of the nitrogen sup- 
ply? This simply shows that a chem- 
ical analysis* of a soil amount to noth- 
ing practically. A soil may be rich in 
any one of the three principal constitu- 
ents of plant food; and yet these ele- 
ments be so closely locked up that the 
plant actually needs assimilable quanti- 
ties of the very fertilizer which is lying 
around on all sides. 


Wherever plums hang in clusters 
touching one another, brown rot de- 
velopment is favored, in susceptible va- 
rieties. The spores are washed down by 
rains and any which came to lodge be- 
tween two plums that touch are apt to 
be held there, and to find conditions fa- 
vorable to growth. If one plum of a 
cluster is seen to be diseased it should be 
removed and destroyed at once, as 
others in the cluster are almost sure to 
go if the rotting one hangs long in con- 
tact with them. 


*It shows that the analysis has not 
been properly made, in this particular 
case. Soil analyses may show a good 
deal or they may be a farce. — Editor. 
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6i Broadway, 
Fargo, N. D. 


Perfumes, Colognes, Toilet Water, White Lead, Linseed Oil, Carriage 
Paint, Mixed Paint, Roof Paint. Choice Cigars, Imported and 
Domestic. Trusses and Shoulder Braces. Var- 
nishes, Brushes, Etc. 

We Carry a Full Line of Vaccine Virus and Serums. 

Anti-Diphtheritic. Anti-Streotococcis, Anti-Tetanic, Etc. 

LISBON TANNERY 

North Dakota Farmers and All Interested : 

We are prepared to tan Cattle Hides and Horse Hides for robes and 
do work in first-class style. Also have extra quality Oak-tanned Harness 
Leather and Lace Leather. We guarantee our work equal to that done in any 
city east of the Red or Mississippi River. 

35c a pound for Oak-tanned Harness Leather. Try it. 

Lace Leather, 50c a pound. 

THE LISBON TANNERY, Lisbon, N. D. 
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CONDITIONS IN COUNTRY LIFE 

At the suggestion of President Roose- 
velt, the Country Life Commission has 
asked the farmers of the country to meet 
in their respective communities some 
time before Saturday, December 5, to 
discuss the questions which the Com- 
mission is studying and to indicate their 
own ideas of what are the most import- 
ant subjects for the Commission to con- 
sider. 

In a letter to the members of the 
Country Life Commission the President 
says the farmers should feel “a sense of 
ownership in the Commission,” and that 
he believes that the Commission should 
get into the closest possible touch with 


the farmers. Lie urges the importance 
of holding the meeting before Congress 
adjourns prior to the Christmas holidays, 
so that at the time Congress reassembles, 
early in January, the Commission may 
have reports of the meetings in hand and 
may be “in position to advise definitely 
what should be done.” 

At the same time President Roosevelt 
adds two members to the Commission — 
one member from the South and one 
member from the far West— Mr. Charles 
S. Barrett, of Union City, Ga., and Mr. 
William A. Beard, of Sacramento, Cal. 

The letter of the President to Chair- 
man Bailey follows : 

My dear Professor Bailey: 

1 wish at the outset cordially to thank 


you for the way in which you have taken 
hold of the work you are doing. No 
more valuable work for the people of this 
country can be done, because no more 
valuable work for the farmers of this 
country can be done. 

Now, of course, the whole success of 
the work depends upon the attitude of 
the people in the open country, of the 
farming people of the United ntates. 
If they feel an awakening interest in 
what you are doing, they should mani- 
fest it. Moreover, it is essential that 
the farmers, the men who actually live 
on the soil should feel a sense of owner- 
ship in this Commission, should feel that 
you gentlemen in very truth represent 
them and are responsive to their desires 


Don’t buy a stove or range until you first see 


How Much You Save 

by getting 

I Promise You: 



A K&i&mazoe 

Direct to You 


That you save more money, and at 
the same time get a better stove or range for the money, when you 
buy a Kalamazoo, than you can get anywhere else in the world. That’s 
my promise, and here’s my hand on it! Will you give me a chance to 
prove to you that I will do what I say? 

In the past six years we have sold Kalamazoo stoves and ranges to thousands 
of readers of this journal — saving them $5, $8, $10, and as high as $30 and $35 on a 
single purchase. But, that doesn’t do you any good, unless you let me quote you prices 
Wm. Thompson, and show you what we can do for you. Isn’t it to your interest, then, to get our prices 
vice rre^nd Gen. »fgr. ail( ^ Catalogue? When you buy, you want the best stove or range you can find, and you 
want to buy it as economically as possible. You want to make every dollar count. Let me show 
you how. Write for our our catalogue and prices, and then compare the Kalamazoo, in both quality 
and prices with the best stoves and ranges you can find sold at retail. That’s all we ask — just a simple 
comparison. And it’s to your interest to make it. 


Freight 
Pre- 
paid 


How You Save Money 


You deal directly with the manufacturers. Youbuy 
at actual factory prices. You save all dealers’, 
jobbers’ and middlemen's profits. 

You buy from one o f the largest, most modern, best 
equipped stove foundries in the world— mak- 
ing nothing but the highest grade stoves and 
ranges, and you get all the advantages which 
come from manufacturing in large quantities. 

You not only save from 20% to 40% in first 
cost, but you also save in cost of operation, in 
repairs and in durability. 

You do not only save money, but you get a 
stove or range of extra quality. 

_ You have no freight to pay. We send you 

the Kalamazoo freight prepaid. 

You get a stove or range of the latest design, with all the latest 
improvements, which will last as long as any you can find any- 
where, and you save one-quarter or one-third in the price. 


How You Run No Risk 

You buy on a 360 days’ approval test, and I promise 
now, in black and white, to return to you every cent 
you pay if you do not find your purchase in every 
way exactly as represented. You buy from an estab- 
lished company, with more individual customers 
than any other stove company in existence. 

We doubtless can send you names of many satis- 
fied users of the Kalamazoo right in your own 
country— people who have not only saved money, 
but have also secured a stove or range of extra 
quality. We pay the freight— you don’t have to 
take even that risk. 

Your banker can easily find out about our relia- 
bility, and you know that the editor of this paper 
would not print our advertisements, year after year, 
if we were not perfectly trustworthy. If you ap- 
preciate the advantage of economy in buying, you 
will at least let me quote you prices. 


You wouldn’t think of buying land or hogs or steers or feed-stuff, without first finding out what the market 
price is. Why then buy a stove or range without finding out the manufacturers’ prices? 

Let me show you the difference between the factory price and the retail price. Use the coupon, or 

Send Postal for Catalogue No. 485 


You can save enough on one purchase, to pay for a good share of your season’s 
to pay your taxes— to get a new gown or a new suit. If you save only $5, or $10, I’m sure 
you can find some good use for the money or you keep in your own pocket. 

The Kalamazoo line is complete, embracing stoves and ranges for all domestic 
purposes, including more than 300 styles and sizes of 


360 
Days 
Approval 
Test 


You are invited 
to visit us 


Coal and Wood Ranges 
Gas Stoves and Ranges 
Gas Heaters 


Coal and Wood Cook Stoves Base Burners 
Hotel Ranges Coal and Wood Heaters 

Open Franklin Heaters Shop Stoves, etc. 

Get our prices and see what you save. 


We Pay the Freight 


William Thompson, VIce-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 

Kalamazoo Stove Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

All Kalamazoo stoves and 
ranges are equipped with 
patent thermometer which 
makes baking and 
roasting easy. 





Kalamazoo 
Stove Co. 
Kalamazoo. 
Mich. 

Please send me Cat- 
alogue No. 4S5 and 
quote me factor prices, 
freight prepaid. 


Name. 


State • 
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and wishes, no less than to their needs. 
It seems to me therefore that it would 
be wise to try to get into the closest pos- 
sible touch with the farmers of the coun- 
try and to find out from them, so far as 
you are able, just what they regard as 
being the subjects with which it is most 
important that you should deal. This 
you are already doing by sending out a 
circular of questions and by holding 
meetings in different parts of the United 
States. But perhaps something more 
can be done. 

I accordingly .suggest that you ask 
the farmers to come together in the sev- 
eral school districts of the country so 
that they may meet and consider these 
matters. I suggest the school districts 


and are intimately connected with 
those who do the farm work — ministers, 
schools teachers, physicians, editors of 
country papers, in short all men and 
women whose life work is done either on 
the farm or in connection with the life 
work of those who are on the farm. 

You know better than I what topics 
you will suggest. How would it do to 
include such topics as: 

The efficiency of the rural schools; 

Farmers’ organizations ; 

The question of farm labor; 

The need of good roads; 

Improved postal facilities; 

Sanitary conditions on the farm. 

Your purpose is neither to investigate 
the farmer, nor to inquire into technical 


vice, Washington, D. C.; Walter H. 
Page, of North Carolina, Editor of the 
World’s Work; Charles S. Barrett, Un- 
ion City, Ga., and Wiliam A. Beard, 
Sacramento, Cal. 

Again thanking you, and with all good 
wishes for your success in this great and 
important work, believe me, 

Very sincerely yours, 

Theodore Roosevelt. 

Prof. L. II. Bailey, Chairman, 

Commission on Country Life, 

New York State College of Agri. 
Ithaca, New York. 

To which Chairman Bailey replied as 
follows: 
vSir : 

The Commission on Country Life is 





A Substantial Home in Sargent County. 


because the schoolhouse would be the 
natural and proper place for such a 
meeting; or they could meet at other 
customary or convenient places. It 
would be well if the meetings could be 
held within the next three or four weeks; 
that is, before Congress adjourns prior 
to the Christmas holidays, so that at the 
time of the reassembling of Congress 
early in January you will have the re- 
ports of the meetings and so will be in 
position to advise definitely what should 
be done. I suggest that you ask them 
to meet not later than Saturday, De- 
cember 5th; and you w r ill of course use 
your own judgment whether to summon 
the meeting by circular or otherwise. 

Thruout this letter where I used the 
word “farmers” I mean also to include 
all those who live in the open country 


methods of farming. You are simply 
trying to ascertain what are the general 
economic, social, educational, and sani- 
tary conditions of the open country, and 
what, if anything, the farmers them- 
selves can do to help themselves, and 
how the Government can help them. To 
this end your especial desire is to get in 
touch with and represent the farmers 
themselves. The commission now con- 
sists of five members. I shall ask two 
more gentlemen to serve upon it, so that 
the full membership will be as follows: 
Prof. L. H. Bailey, New York State 
College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y., 
Chairman; Mr. Henry Wallace, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa; Ken- 
yon L. Butterfield, President Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, Amherst, 
Mass.; Gifford Pinchot, U. S. Forest Ser- 


much gratified that its efforts have met 
with your approval. The public in- 
terest in the subject seems to be wide- 
spread and to be constantly growing, as 
the purpose of the work becomes known. 
Discussion of the inquiry that the Com- 
mission is making, among the people 
themselves, is the best means of arriv- 
ing at a clear understanding of what the 
Country Life problems really are. The 
Commission gladly welcomes your sug- 
gestion that all country people come to- 
gether to consider those great questions, 
and hereby requests all persons who are 
specially interested in the welfare of the 
open country to meet in their usual 
gathering places on or before December 
5 to discuss the subjects you suggest, or 
any of the questions on which the Com- 
mission is making inquiries. 
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Copies of the questions may be se- 
cured by writing to the Commission on 
Country Life, Washington, D. C.. The 
Commission desires that, so far as pos- 
sible, a general summary or estimate of 
the discussions in all the meetings places 
be promptly sent to its office in Wash- 
ington, so that it may have the benefit of 
all suggestions in preparing its report. 

Very respectfully, 

L. H. Bailey, Chairman. 


A LIVING FROM TWO AND A HALF ACRES 

By A. A. Eastman in Suburban Life 

I had worked in a shop for twenty- 
eight years when failing ffiealth drove 
me out-of-doors. When the necessity 
for seeking a new occupation was 
thus forced upon me, I decided to 
take up small-fruit growing, inasmuch as 
that form of horticulture would furnish, 
at least, an abundance of fresh air and 
exercise. 

After looking about for some time 
with the natural caution of a man who 
could not afford to make a mistake, I 
finally bought a small place on the out- 
skirts of Dexter, a pleasantly situated 
Maine village, where the land was high 
and in a virgin condition, covered with 
slumps and. rocks. There was only two 
and a half acres of land, too small an 
amount, in the opinion of most farmers, 
to produce the barest sort of a living; but 
\ believed that by intensive cultivation I 
could make small fruits yield sufficiently 
well lo afford a comfortable livelihood. 
Experience has proved that I was cor- 
rect. 

The soil was black and wet and stony, 
so that I secured all the exercise I need- 
ed before it was fairly cleared of the 
stumps and rocks. My next move was 
to install underdrains, in order to free 
the land of its excessive moisture. The 
beneficial results were seen immediately, 
for the land became dry and light, and 
had the advantage of being filled with 
plant food, so that I got large crops from 
the first without being obliged to use 
fertilizers heavily. I had sufficient 
sense to begin in a small way, acquiring 
my experience and increasing my stock 
of plants at the same time. 

In the first place, I set out currants, 
gooseberries, strawberries and raspber- 
ries, together withTa number of plum and 
apple trees. In order to secure a large 
root growth, it is necessary to set the 
plants deeply, and of course it is impos- 
sible to grow large crops unless the plant 
food is constantly replenished by using 
either barn-dressing or commercial fer- 
tilizers. I found that plant food must 
be cultivated into the soil, and used a 
horse cultivator. In order to keep the 
weeds down and conserve the moisture, 


I adopted the plan of using a heavy 
mulch of strawy swale, hay, forest 
leaves, or shoddy. This shoddy came 
from a woolen mill nearby and was full 
of soap potash, so that it was very rich in 
plant food. By a free use of mulch, the 
sunlight is prevented from reaching the 
weeds, the result being that the latter do 
not grow. When a weed is seen break- 
ing thru the mulch, it is a simple matter 
to lift the latter a few inches and drop it 
back into place, thus cutting short the 
life of the weed and saving a large 
amount of back-breaking work. More- 
over, a mulch keeps the fruit clean when 
the bushes are heavily loaded. 

For growing currants and goose- 
berries, my present plan is to have the 
rows five feet apart, which allows ample 
room for cultivating and picking. The 
trimming of the currant and gooseber- 
ry bushes is done in the fall, and the 
practice followed is to cut out the old 
canes, as well as some of the new ones, 
leaving three or four of the best canes 
to grow, tying them up with reaping 
twine in order to keep them from being 
broken down by the heavy snows. 

I prefer to set currants and gooseber- 
ries in the fall, as when the bushes are 
transplanted a considerable number of 
roots are sure to be broken. When fall 
setting is practiced, the new roots con- 
tinue to grow until the ground is frozen 


hard; the next spring the bushes start 
growth almost as quickly as tho they 
had grown in that particular place all of 
the previous summer. I find that in 
this way I am able to gain a whole year’s 
growth. 


Well ripened clover Hon- 
ey for Sale, guaranteed ab- 
solutely pure and of the fin- 
est quality. One 30-lb. can 
11 He per lb.; 2 or more cans 11c; 12-lb. cans, in 
full cases of 72 lbs., 11 He per lb. Send for price 
list. Address 

M. V. FACEY, Preston, Fillmore Co., Minn. 


If you are interested in the West, send 25 cents 
in stamps for four late issues of The Pacific 
Monthly, containing fully illustrated descriptive 
articles about dairying, fruit growing, poultry 
raising and general farming conditions in Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho. 

PACIFIC MONTHLY, Portland, Ore. 


Must Be Sold . 

Within 30 days, 320 acres choice, virgin prairie 
in North Dakota. $4.00 an acre down, balance, 
$7.00, to suit. Every foot plowable. Good 
water. Neighboring farmers have made from 
$10,000 to $75,000. One good crop pays for 
land. Karl Hegg, N. Y. Life Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


TEXAS STATE LAND 

Millions of acres school land to be sold by the 
State, $1.00 to $10.00 per acre; only one-fortieth 
cash and 40 years’ time on balance; three per cent 
interest; only $24.00 cash for 320 acres at $3.00 
•per acre. Greatest opportunity; some splendid 
agricultural land; send 50 cents for Book of In- 
structions and New State Law, J. J. Snyder, 
School Land Locator, 137 Ninth st., Austin, Tex. 
Reference, Austin National Bank. 


Here’s Delight for a Boy or Girl at 
Christmas — Fine Fun All Winter Long 


There is one gift which 
will make any boy, or any 
girl, supremely happy. 

It’s a gift that lets them 
enjoy out-of-doors to the 
utmost. 

Boys and girls who are 
much in the open air 
grow strong in body, 
sturdy of limb and sound 
of lung. Outdoors-and- 
exercise a-plenty is nat- 
ure’s great tonic and in- 
vigorant. 

What gives them out- 
door fun is what a boy or 
girl likes most. 

Skating is the finest of 
all Winter fun. The 
grandest of all outdoor 
sports. 

Then let your boy and 


your girl enjoy this fine 
sport to the fullest. 

Get them for Christmas 
each a pair of Barney & 
Berry Skates. 

The skates that will 
delight them the most — 
the kind any knowing boy 
would himself pick out — 
the kind boys and girls for 
three generations have 
known as the keenest, 
swiftest, best-of-all skates. 

They cost but little. 
And nothing else would 
please half as much. 

Moreover, the delight 
they give is not for Christ 
mas Day only. They 
bring huge fun all Winter 
long. And for many 
Winters to come. 


For skating is the most 
ready-at-hand of all Win- 
ter pleasures. Where 
there’s water there’s 
bound to be ice, and lots 
of it. Always our full 
share cf skating weather. 

Most any dealer will 
show you these skates. 
They’re made in all styles. 
Should your dealer not 
have the particular kind 
you want, he will get 
them for you. 


Our free catalogue will 
help you to choose the 
right style. Better write 
for it to-day. Christmas 
will soon be here. 

BARNEY & BERRY 

144 Broad Streel, Springfield. Mass. 
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It .should not be thought, however, 
that the small-fruit-grower is free from 
the chastening influence of the insect 
pests; for the currant and gooseberry 
worm, a small, green creature, makes 
its appearance early in the season, and, 
being remarkably voracious and active, 
soon strips the bushes of their leaves un- 
less forstalled by the use of poison. My 
plan is to use a dry powder made of one 
pound of Paris Green to three pounds of 
hydrate of lime, which I dust on the 
plants early in the morning, when they 
are wet with dew, or after a rain. Two 
or three applications are usually suffi- 
cient. 

Raspberries are a profitable fruit to 
raise if the work is carried on properly, 
and a good raspberry patch will continue 
to bear for a long time. I plant them in 
rows six feet apart, and the plants are 
set out in the spring. Cuthberts have 
proved the most satisfactory of the red 
kinds, being hardy, large and finely 
flavored, so that they bring fancy prices 
in the cities. I have received $9.60 per 
crate of thirty-two quarts, but usually 
get from $6.40 to $7.68 per crate in the 
Boston markets. 

I find that five or six canes are enough 
for a hill, as when they are thick they 
make so dense a shade that the berries 
grow only on the tips of the canes. When 
there is less shade on the other hand 
they bear from the tip to the ground. In 
the fall I cut out the old canes and some 
of the new ones, leaving the best and the 
ripest for next season’s bearing. The 
bushes are then tied up and cut back so 
that they stand about four feet high. 

I am always looking for short cuts to 
the elusive dollar, and have found that I 
can get more money by raising straw- 
berry plants to sell than by producing 
the berries; for I do not have the fruit to 
pick or to dispose of at prices which may 
be affected by varying conditions. 

Many plums and apples are grown 
among the small-fruit plants. The 
shade of the trees affords protection to 
the gooseberries and currants, which are 
likely to bake in a hot sun, thus spoiling 
them for use. , The plum crop is a profit- 
able one provided the grower can cir- 
cumvent the black-knot and the curcu- 
lio. The former is a vital disease, and a 
fatal one unless speedily checked. 

The curculio is a small black bug 
which stings the fruit and deposits a 
small egg under the skin where the lar- 
vae are hatched, after which the plum 
falls to the ground, worthless. Jarring 
the trees by means of a heavy pole, 
around one end of which burlap or 
similar material has been wrapped, is the 
best means by which to get rid of these 
pests. The trunk of the tree is rammed 
vigorously in the morning and evening 
when the curculio are in a more or less 
torpid state, causing them to fall to 
the ground . By continuing this practice 


2 hp Stationary 

150 

V ENGINE 

V ONLY 

Runs pumps. cream separators, ('hurna.fSBuSHgPH 
grist mills, corn shelters, washing m.i- ^ 
chines, lathes, sawing. machincr.v, etc. 

Uses alcohol, gasoline, naptha, distill- | B|: 

ate, kerosene, etc., without change in 
equipment. Starts without cranking, ... 
drop-forged crank shaft, best grudo jjgjg 

babbit hearings Other sizes propor- 

tionate prices. Frco catalog tolls how ' 

to save half cost of hired help All 
sizes In slock ready to ship ' 

Detroit Engl u <> Works, ' 

^3S5 Bellevue Ave , Detroit. Mich. 

&T- 
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ALCOHOL 

From Natural Gas 

Will Rival Gasoline for Light, 
Heat and Power 

1 , 

A new industry that will rival gaso- 
line is that of denatured alcohol for 
light, heat and power. Five thousand 
feet of natural gas costs 6 cents per 
1,000 feet, containing 94 per cent of 
methane, will produce 50 gallons of al- 
cohol, 5 gallons alcohol equal one cord 
of hard wood of one and three-tenths 
tons of soft coal in heat units. On the 
basis of 100 horse power 10 hours run 
one year, alcohol at .30 cents per gallon 
approximates $234; coal at $4 per ton, 
$3,400; the yearly saving equals 6 per 
cent on a capitalization of $65,000. We 
propose to your commercial club to es- 
tablish a new industry, manufacturing 
alcohol from natural gas at low cost, 
employing from 10 to 45 men, according 
to the capacity of the plant. Alcohol is 
a necessity on land and sea. The auto- 
mobile and the navies of the world use 
if, the market demands it. We are 
ready to negotiate for this new manu- 
facturing industry in your locality. Will 
you allow us to come in? 

If so, address 

THE CONTINENTAL 

NATURAL GAS ALCOHOL CO 

Wheeling, W. Va., U. S. A. 


H YOUTH’S 
COMPANION 



IT COMES EVERY WEEK THE YEAR ROUND. 

The Contents of the 52 Issues for 
l 909 will include 

50 Star Articles 

By Men and Women of Distinc- 
tion in Many Vocations. 

250 Capital Stories 

Of Character and Adventure, 
including Six Fine Serials. 

1000 Up-To-Date Notes 

On Current Events. Natural 
History and Science. 

2000 One-Minute Stories 

Bits of Humor and Miscellany. 
The Weekly Health Article. 
Timely Editorials. The Chil- 
dren’s Page, etc. 

Sample Copies of the Paper and Illustrated 
Announcement for 1909 sent 
Free to any address. 


Free to January, 1 909. 

Every new subscriber who at once cuts 
out and sends this slip (or mentions this 
paper) with $1.75 will receive FREE 
All the issues of The Companion for the 
remaining weeks of 1908, including the 
Beautiful Holiday Numbers. 

The Companion’s Calendar for 1909 — 
“In Grandmother’s Garden,” litho- 
graphed in thirteen colors. 

Then The Companion for the 52 weeks 
of 1909 a library of the best reading 
for every member of the family. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 

BOSTON, MASS. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED AT THIS OFFICE 


ROLLER FEED MILLS™ 

The cost of fattening your stock by feeding ground feed. You can’t afford 
to feed whole grain when one-half the same quantity ground has an equal 
value. Buy a HOWELL ROLLER FEED M9LL. Has great capacity, 
takes little power, very strong and simple, no burrs to be constantly wearing 
out, lasts a life-time. Grinds Graham and Rye Flour as well as feed. Our 
Mill will grind twice as fast with same power as the best burr or stone mill 
made. Your time is valuable. Built in seven sizes to suit any power. Keep 
your engine busy the year ’round. There is big money in custom grinding. A 
postal will bring our catalog “F” D D UahtaII Minneapo- 

and prices'. Write to-day. ft. ft. HU Wt)U 0C I'D. , Hs, Minn. 
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at short intervals from the time . the 
blossoms fall until the fruit is nearly 
grown, a good crop can be secured. 

Practically all of the plants, trees, and 
bushes in my garden and orchard are 
home-grown, which I consider a matter 
of profitable economy, as it can be done 
at a season when there is little other 
work to be done. 

No little skill is required to grow small 
fruits at a big profit. Altho I have been 
in this business for twenty-five years, I 
find that it is still difficult at times to 
know what is the exact trouble with a 
tree, plant or vine, or a bit of ground 
which fails to respond properly to the 
treatment given it. The products of my 
two and a half acres are sold in Boston 
and other cities and at various summer 
resorts. The currants and gooseber- 
ries bring, on the average, ten cents a 
quart. When I first ship them to Bos- 
ton, they sell for eight and ten cents a 
quart; but, when the Massachusetts 
fruit is out of the way, the price of the 
Maine crop goes up and fifteen cents a 
quart is frequently reached. Of course, 
the fruit is big, clean and put up in at- 
tractive packages, which is one of the 
secrets of my success; for untidy crates 
and carriers are sure to bring down the 
price. 

Altho Boston is 300 miles from Dex- 
ter, I ship all my fruit by freight, as it 
arrives in better shape than when ex- 
pressed, for the express companies 
handle the packages so roughly that the 
appearance of the fruit often is spoiled. 
There is a difference of twelve hours in 
time, to be sure, but the shipping charg- 
es are less by more than half, and I get 
better prices for my fruit when I ship by 
freight. I make one exception, in the 
case of the raspberries, which I send by 
express and take my chances on their 
arriving in good shape, as raspberries 
need to be marketed very quickly. 

All these matters are details which 
have an important bearing on my work, 
but I found out long ago that success in 
fruit-growing, and especially in market- 
ing fruits at a good price, depends entire- 
ly upon the location and the man behind 
the business. 


THE NORTH DAKOTA CORN SHOW 

In order to encourage the culture of 
corn in North Dakota arrangements 
have been made to conduct a big corn 
show this winter. Shows similar to the 
one proposed for this state are held an- 
nually at points more distinctly in the 
corn belt, and are not only a source of 
enthusiasm but do much to educate the 
corn raiser and breeder as to what 
should be sought in producing an article 
of highest excellence. 

Every farmer, seedman, gardener, or 
other person who can select from his 


plot or field ten good, sound ears should 
by all means send them in to be entered 
in the show this winter. As no entry 
fee is charged the only item of expense 
to the exhibitor is that of express. 

Rules 

1. Any resident of the state of North * 
Dakota may enter this contest. 

2. All corn must be grown within the 
boundary limits of the state and during 
the season of 1908. 

3. A collection of ten ears shall con- 
stitute an exhibit. 

4. No entry fee will be charged and all 
corn will remain the property of the ex- 
hibitor. The show will be held in Far- 
go in connection with the Tri-State 
Grain Growers’ Association January 
19-22, 1909 and all exhibits must be in 
the hands of G. W. Randlett. of the Agri- 
cultural College before twelve o’clock of 
the second day of the convention. Ex- 
press must be prepaid. 

5. All exhibitors will be restricted to 
one exhibit of any variety but may ex- 
hibit any or all varieties on the schedule. 

Prize List 

Class A — Dents 

Golden Dent — $5, S3, $2. 

Northwestern Dent — So, S3, S2. 

Rustler White Dent — $5, S3, S‘2. 

Any Other Dent Variety — So, S3, S2. 

Championship ten ears — : $10 gold 
medal. 

Championship one ear — $5 silver 
medal. 

Class B — Flints 

Will’s Dakota— $5, S3, S2. 

Mercer — So., S3, S2. 

King Philip— $5, S3, $2. 

Any Other Flint Variety — So, S3, $2. 

Championship ten ears — S10 gold 
medal. 

Championship one ear — $5 silver 
medal. 

Grand Championship ten ears — either 
class — S20. trophy. 

Grand Championship one ear, either 
class — S10. trophy. 

Note the fact that it is possible for ten 


ears to win $50 worth of prizes. The 
medals and trophies will actually cost 
the sum indicated. 

Trappers-— Fur Traders 

Ship your Furs direct to the World’s largest Fur 
market, where prices are always highest. Write 
for our latest Price List, giving highest prices for 
Furs and Pelts of all kinds from all sections It’s 
FREE. 

MYERS-B0YD COMMISSION CO.. ST. LOUIS, M0 


EVERYBODY make your own canvass 

v xv A gloves; save over three- 

fourths; simple and easy; send for instructions, 
patterns; three styles: ladies', men’s and boys’ 
sizes. 

WESTERN SPECIALTY CO., 

Box 204 Willmar, - - Minn. 


THE 

GREAT NEW CHILD SONG 

That every one is singing 
“I’M NOT MAD AT YOU.” 

A story of a childish quarrel beauti- 
fully told and set to a melody that will 
be sung thruout the world. Children 
have been used as a theme by writers 
for years but we doubt if a more simple 
or prettier story has ever been told in 
song. The music is such as will linger 
in your mind once you have heard it. 
A copy of this song should be in every 
Home. We also publish the following 
Popular songs “When autumn tints the 
green leaves gold,’’ “Sweet Polly Prim- 
rose,” “Gypsie Ann,” “When I’m in 
Sooiety,” “On Fire” “In Memory” 
(high class song) “If they all had a 
Heart like you, Dear”, “Summer Girl,” 
“You. own my Heart Forever, Made- 
line”, “Pretty Girl” (Intermezzo march, 
two step) “Loves Enchantment” (Con- 
cert Waltz) Criterion March.” Any of 
the above will be sent Post Paid for 15 
cents, Each. Our big catalog for a 2 
cent stamp. All music at low prices. 
The Gordon Music Publishing Co., 

220 West 34th St. N. Y. City. 

ECZEMA 

CAN BL Cl RED. My mild, soothing, guaranteed euro 
does it and FREE SAMPLE »rnvcs it. STOPS THE ITCHING 
and cures to stay. WRITE NOW— TODAY. 

DR. CANNADAY, 351 Park Square, Sedalia. Mo. 


Lackawanna toline 


The Latest 
Educator 

A VALVELESS WONDER 

CATALOG 2 to 45 H. P. FREE. Our New Popular Educator LACKAWANNA “INSTRUC- 
TION-TREATISE.” explains gasoline engines for everyone. Send name and address and ten cents 
to cover postage, TODAY. 

9 to 29 Coldwell St., Newburg, N. Y. LACKAWANNA MANUFACTURING CO. 


Engines 



VERXA 

A FARGO, N. D. 


“The Cash Grocer* 


We buy in large quantities, for cash only, for 
our various stores and can save you money. 

r Big Store Big Stock Big Sales Small Profits Cash 
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Compared with many parts of the 
country our farmers have been singular- 
ly forunate in having good crops and 
good prices. Prosperity prevails among 
v our farmers to a greater extent than in 
most states. Are you planning to do 
your share in keeping good times in less 
favorable seasons ? 


The fall’s work is done, the farmers 
now have a little leisure for reading and 
setting down his experience and we 
hope our readers will give us the ad- 
vantage of such experience. Tell us 
what you have learned, observed or 
changes you will make in your oper- 
ations for another year. Do not fear 
that it will not make a good showing. 
We will fix that for you. 


The North Dakota Experiment Sta- 
tion has just issued Bulletin No. 82 giv- 
ing the results of the milling and baking 
tests of a large number of wheats, both 
hard, spring, fife and bluestem as well as 
of durums. An enormous amount of 
data is presented and many interesting 
tables which will be presented in future 
issues of the North Dakota Farmer. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the dur- 
ums show up well in the milling tests 
yielding a higher per cent of total flour 
than do the fife and bluestems. In 
bread producing quality, however, the 
fife and bluestem lead. 

The same bulletin gives the analysis 
and baking tests for practically all the 
commercial flours produced or sold in the 
state. Every farmer in the state should 
have a copy of this bulletin which may 
be had for the asking. 


1 am confident that the pure food 
men will be victorious in the bleached 
flour hearing which was given the 
millers of the country before the secre- 
tary of agriculture. The case presented 
by the pure food men was a very strong 
one and I am confident that they will 
win out in the hearing. The case ^s now 
being reviewed by the secretary of agri- 
culture and he will announce the findings 
in about ten days. 


In the bleached flour hearing at Fargo 
one point was clearly established, name- 
ly that millers are grinding durum to the 
extent of 15 to 18% mixed with hard 
spring wheat and selling the flour under 
their best brand or patents. Then why 
should there be such a discrimination in 
price against the durum wheats? It 
looks as tho some deception was being 
practiced. Under the National Pure 
Food Law a miller in Minnesota was 
prosecuted for mixing 18% durum and 
not truthfully labeling it. How many 
other mills are doing the same? We 
hope to find out in the course of time. 
There is a big field for work with the 
testing of wheat and flour and in 
aiding to develop the milling industry of 
the state. Let us see what can be done 


Never have the farmers had opportu- 
nity to put the fields in better shape for 
another year’s crop than this past fall 
and an early start should be had in the 
spring. We should not forget, however, 
that the rainfall has been light and the 
land is dry. Will this mean a dry 
season for 1009? It would not be 
strange for North Dakota was singularly 
fortunate in 1908 when so many parts of 
the country were suffering from drought 
our state was favored in general with 
timely rains. May we not then expect 
to have a dry season in 1909 ? Let us be 
prepared for such then should it come. 
We will not be wholly without crops for 
much can be done to ensure fair crops 
even in unfavorable seasons. Good 
cultivation and early planting will prove 
helpful factors. 


BLEACHED FLOUR HEARING CLOSED 

Secretary Wilson will Render His De- 
cision at Earliest Possible Mo- 
ment 


for itself, and could not have the 
tests repealed. 

Dr. A. L. Win ton, in charge of th 
government’s food laboratory at Chi- 
cago, and Dr. A. S. Mitchell, in charge 
of the St. Paul laboratory, were to- 
day’s witnesses. Both testified as to 
tests of bleached and unbleached 
flours gathered at various mills, and 
both agreed that there was a nitrite 
reaction in bleached flour which, in 
most cases, was also found, but in 
reduced quantities, in bread baked 
from bleached flour. 

Both witnesses testified that there 
was a change in fat due to bleach- 
ing, as shown by iodine, but that there 
was no change in the character of the 
protein or in the gluten as the result 
of moderate bleaching. 

Mr. Elliott, in cross-examining Dr. 
Winton, declared that the witness had 
not answered squarely any question 
he had put, and abandoned an effort 
to get information from him. 

At the* conclusion of the hearing 
Secretary Wilson thanked all wit- 
nesses for appearing and was in tprn 
thanked by Mr. Elliott on behalf of 
the millers for his patience and fair- 
ness in giving them an opportunity 
to present their evidence. 

The secretary announced that he 
was anxious to dispose of the matter 
at the earliest possible moment, and 
indicated that he would render a de- 
cision- within a reasonable time after 
a brief on behalf of the millers had 
been filed. — Fargo Forum. 


GROCERIES 

Buy at wholesale and save money. Write today 
for free catalog 103. GRIGGS & CO., ST. PAUL. 


“GRANT’S 

Candies are 

PURE.” 


Secretary Wilson has closed the hear- 
ings on bleached flour, and has given 
counsel for the millers one week to 
file a brief in favor of their clients. At 
the close of the hearing Mr. Elliott 
renewed his request of Saturday that 
experiments with extract of bleached 
flour on lower animals be repealed, 
as that appeared to be the most vital 
part of the testimony that had been 
offered. The secretary stated that he 
would have to let the record stand 


FERRY’S PATENT HAME FASTENER 



Send 25 cents for a handy device that 
will save you time and trouble in cold 
weather. Address 

NORTH DAKOTA FARMER, 

Lisbon, N. D. 
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Pure Food -Advertisers 

The products advertised below are in compliance with the pure food law of North Dakota and of the highest grade. 

ASK YOUR GROCER FOR THEM. 


HOME 

BRAND 

Pure Food Products 


“FOR THOSE. WHO CARE.” 

NOKOMIS CANNED GOODS 

ARE 

Selected Fruits and Vegetables. 
ABSOLUTELY PURE. 

Packed with Greatest Care in Sanitary Cans. 

Sotne-Ordean- Wells Company, 


WHOLESALE GROCERS. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


MINOT, N. D. 


n!gS 


CE 

One package, 10 cents, makes one 
pint of wholesome Fruit Jelly. All 
flavors from true fruits. 


“ECONOMY” “SATISfACTION” 


Griggs, Cooper & Co. 

MANUFACTURING 

WHOLESALE 

GROCERS, 

ST. PAUL , MINN . 

Main Offices: 

CORNER THIRD AND BROADWAY 


NEWELL’S EXTRA 
LINE 

Represents the highest quality of food 
products that can possibly be obtained. 
Purity and quantity always stand fore- 
most. 

Geo. R. Newell & Co., 

WHOLESALE GROCERS, 

MINNEAPOLIS, - - - MINN. 


A GUARANTY OF PURITY. A WEL- 
COME GUEST at every table where the 
HOUSEWIFE demands the BEST. THE 
MONARCH LABEL Insures QUALITY in 
Coffee, Catsup, Pickles, Maple Syrup, Canned 
Goods or any article bearing the MONARCH 
BRAND of REID MURDOCH & CO., 
CHICAGO. 


MONARCH BRAND 


FOOD PRODUCTS 


Food 

Products 


Canned Meats Pickles Olives 

o 

Preserves etc. 

Libby, McNeill & Libby. 
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AT THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


CLOVER CULTURE 

JW. R. Porter 

Results on the Demonstration Farms 


When* the demonstration farms were 
started in 1906, clover .was put in the ro- 
tation on five of them. In all cases it 
was planted with a nurse crop of durum 
wheat, oats or barley. In all ten plots 
were sown in the spring of 1906. Two 
on each of the five farms located at the 
following places : Beach, Bismarck, Ross, 
Granville and Lakota. Two of these 
plots at Lakota made a good stand-, the 
other eight were very poor and none of 
them produced a crQp of hay in 1906. 
Five of the plots were plowed down in 
the fall of 1906, including one of the 
good stands at Lakota, in order to have 
the following crops come in their proper 
order in the rotation. The plot left at 
Granville produced two bushels of seed, 
but otherwise it was a failure. 

In 1907 ten more plots on the differ- 
ent demonstration farms were sown to 
clover and all had a nurse crop of wheat, 
oats or barley. One plot was sown on 
each of the farms mentioned above and 
five plots were sown on new farms lo- 
cated at Sanborn, Page and Bathgate. 
In the fall of 1907, three of these made 
good stands; one at Lakota and two at 
Bathgate. Three are medium stands, 
one at Sanborn and two at Page. Four 
at Beach, Bismarck, Ross and Gran- 
ville respectively were total failures, tho 
they all started well in the spring. In 
the fall of 1907, the plot at Sanborn, one 
at Page and one at Bathgate were 
plowed up. During the winter of 1907- 
OS, the clover at Page and Lakota win- 
ter-killed, probably due to drought and 
lack of snow in winter. .The plot at 
Bathgate produced one thousand pounds 
of hay per acre the latter part of June. 
The second growth was very luxuriant, 
completely covering the ground to a 
depth of two feet by the latter part of 
August. This field threshed from three 
to four bushels of No. 1 clover seed per 
acre, which is a very lucrative crop at 
$12. per bushel. The roots of the clover 
were covered with large numbers of 
large tubercles. 

In 190S eight new plots were sown 
with nurse crops, one on each of the 
farms previously mentioned. But four 
have survived the summer tho the clo- 
ver germinated well in each field. One 
is an excellent stand at Bathgate and 
three are medium stands of healthy 
looking clover at Lakota, Page and 
Sanborn, respectively. 

In Ross, Granville, Bismarck and 
Beach, the clover was a total failure this 
year, tho it germinated well in the spring 
the plants were sturdy and healthy until 


the first of July. At that time the hot 
weather and drought set in. The nurse 
crops being heavy and deep rooted 
seemed to take the water all out of the 
soil to a depth greater than the roots of 
the clover extended. The result was 
that the clover plants died for a lack of 
moisture, tho there was enough water to 
mature a heavy crop of wheat. Mr. 
Schollander often stated that he noticed 
clover doing well in the alleys and at the 
ends of the plots where the mirse 'crop 
did not shade the ground or pump the 
water out from below. The writer 
has noticed the same thing this summer, 
particularly at Beach and Lakota. In 
the fall of 1907, Mr. Schollander made 
the following statement in his first annu- 
al report on the Demonstration Farms: 
“I wish to emphasize that another plot 
was sown to clover alone at Beach this 
spring, which produced a heavy luxuri- 
ant growth, while one sown with a nurse 
crop was a failure.” 

W. R. Porter, Superintendent of the 
North Dakota Demonstration Farms, 
has this to say about clover growing in 
this state: 

How a Stand of Clover is Obtained 

Prof. Thomas Shaw claims that clover 
can be grown successfully from the Red 
River to the Montana line, and from 
South Dakota as far north as the Cana- 
dian boundary. No doubt, Prof. Shaw 
is correct if the right method of growing 
clover is practiced. Such a method has 
not been worked out yet but all the in- 
dications are that it is to be found in the 
practice of growing clover without a 
nurse crop on land that has been pre- 
viously manured. Perhaps the best 
possible condition to grow clover would 
be to put it on corn or potato land which 
had been manured with a manure 
spreader which had about twenty- five 
pounds of soil evenly scattered on each 
load of manure from a clover field that is 
well inoculated with clover bacteria. 
This method gives a seed bed that is in 
the right mechanical condition, has an 
abundant supply of water stored up in 
the soil, contains an abundance of avail- 
able food, and becomes thoroly inocu- 
lated with the special bacteria without 
which clover cannot do well. 

If a man wants to make big money 
and at the same time increase the fer- 
tility of his soil, if he is west of the Red 
River Valley, he should sow a few acres 
of clover without a nurse ^crop on soil 
that has been manured, preferably corn 
or potato ground. If weeds come up, he 
should cut them with the mower with 
the bar set high enough to pass over the 
clover plants beneath. The second 
year the clover should be cut for hay the 
latter part of June and the second crop 
for seed. This crop should be cut about 


the middle of September and can be 
threshed in an ordinary separator fairly 
well if corrugated teeth be used, and the 
cylinder be set up tight. To get all the 
clover seed and clover straw it should be 
run thru the separator twice. Clover 
has been yielding from two to six bush- 
els per acre in the state, and when it is 
worth about $10 per bushel, it actually 
beats dollar wheat as a paying crop, and 
at the same time it increases the fer- 
tility of the land. Any farmer in the 
state west of the valley will make no 
mistake if he tries a small field of medi- 
um red clover, without a nurse crop in 
the spring of 1909. 

Conclusion. These experiments with 
clover on the Demonstration Farms 
seem to indicate that it is not wise to .sow 
with a nurse crop in North Dakota out- 
side of the Red River Valley. Even 
then nurse crop that comes* off the 
ground quickly and does not offer too 
heavy shade, such as barley should be 
used. 

President Worst has been appointed 
by Gov. Burke to act as the official 
representative of the state at the launch- 
ing of the battleship North Dakota to 
take place at Boston, Nov. 10th. On 
his return he intends to stop in Wash- 
ington where the American Association 
of Agricultural Colleges and Experi- 
ment Stations will hold a meeting Nov. 
17 . 

George H. Whiting, the well known 
nursery man of Yankton, S. D. recently 
visited the college and talked to the 
horticulture class. 

The Nebraska Experiment Station 
has secured thru Prof. Waldron seed 
potatoes from Larimore, Langdon, Wal- 
halla, and Fargo, in order to carry out 
tests as to the difference in quality be- 
tween northern and southern grown 
.tubers. 

Dean .J H. Shepperd has been selected 
to conduct the students judging contest 
at the International Live Stock Show at 
Chicago, which this year will be held the 


lllMDn ^ reatest Grain 
J U Iwl U U Grader and Cleaner. 

Capacity 60 bu. per hour. Separates wild or tame 
oats from wheat and 
barley, and at the same 
time takes all the foul 
seeds out of your seed 
wheat and grades it 
better than any other 
fanning mill made, in 
fact the Jumbo is the 
only successful grader 
on the market today. 
The Jumbo will clean 
your flax better than any other cleaner The 
JUMBO has 48 sq. ft. of galvanized wire cloth to 
do the work on six times as much as any other 
machine, and our sieves always remain clean and 
for that reason the JUMBO will do more and 
better work than any other. We have a Special 
Cockle Mill. Our No. 3. is the only Perfect Cockle 
Separator and is sold altogether to people who 
have other makes of cleaners, socalled fanring 
mills. We, therefore, want, to say to the farmers, 
be sure to buy right the first time, to save buying 
twice. Our machines are guaranteed to give 
satisfaction. Write for free catalog and terms. 
Machines sent on trial. 

MINNEAPOLIS SEPARATOR CO., 

310 Erie St. S. E. 
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latter part of November, North Dako- 
ta does not expect to send any men to 
compete in this contest, but a team of 
five men will try for honors at St. Paul. 

The 'State Board of Pharmacists in 
recent session at the A. C. granted five 
applicant papers as registered phar- 
macists and gave assistants’ papers to 
six others. 

The Agricultural Club held the first 
meeting of the fall term last Saturday 
evening. This being the tenth anni- 
versary every effort was made to secure 
a strong program. Dean Shepperd of 
the Agricultural department was the 
principal speaker of the evening. 

The club was organized for the benefit 
of the Agricultural students to familiar- 
ize them with some of the most import- 
ant subjects of debate, and also to give 
them parliamentary training. 

This club is an unusually active or- 
ganization, made up phiefly of Farm 
Husbandry students, altho agricultural 
men from any department of the school 
may enter its membership. It takes up 
and discusses practical farm questions, 
during each year of its ten years’ growth 
it has gained in strength and influence, 
until now it is one of the most valued of 
the student organizations. 

Prof. Bolley’s speech before*the Poly- 
technic Society upon the retardation of 
weed growth by means of chemical 
sprays, was most interesting and timely. 
While along certain lines the experi- 
ments begun over a decade ago are not 
yet concluded, along others, notably 
that of the use of sprays for the killing of 
mustard and kinghead, the results are 
such as to warrant extensive field use. 
Sprayers capable of covering from 30 
to 40 acres per day are now on the mar- 
ket, and the coming spring will see many 
Dakota farms provided with this latest 
means of fighting weeds. 


Bulletin 74 of the Dickinson sub- 
experiment station published last year 
by L. R. Waldron, the superintendent 
is a very valuable guide to homesteaders 
in the western half of North Dakota. 
The bulletin treats largely of grains, 
grasses and woody plants, that is, it 
gives suggestions for the preparation of 
the seed bed, the rate of seeding and 
cultivation of small grains and grasses 
that will yield the best results in the 
semi-arid portions of the state.. It also 
tells the kinds and how to successfully 
grow, shade trees, shelter belts, orna- 
mental hardy shrubs and small fruits. 
It. contains a valuable formula for the 
poising of gophers and prairie dogs, and 
gives data on weather conditions in the 
western part of the state. This bulletin 
may be had free of charge by addressing 
the Experiment Station at Fargo, or the 
author at Dickinson, N. D. 
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Livestock Department 

PROF. W. a. RICHARDS, Editor 


FOR DAIRY AND STABLE 

By Dr. David Roberts, Wisconsin State 
Veterinarian 

Feeding Milch Cows 

Milch cows require different feed from 
beef cattle. You should not feed much 
fat forming foods as your cows would lay 
on fat instead of producing milk. Feed 
more silage or roots in the winter. 

Daily feed for a thousand pound cow : 
40 pounds of silage, 7 pounds clover hay, 
8 pounds of grain. The cows that are 
soon to freshen should be fed on succu- 
lent feed, such as silage or roots, bran, 


The heifers should not be bred until 
fifteen or eighteen months old. 

Paralysis of the Hind Part or Azoturia 
in Horses 

This is a disease which comes on sud- 
denly and is due to an acid in the blood. 
It sometimes affects the front parts as 
well as the hind parts, and the animal 
may come out of the barn feeling fine, 
ambitious, willing to go, and often goes 
faster than usual, but before it has gone 
very far it begins to lose its speed, hangs 
back, sweats profusely, breathes hard, 
and begins to knuckle over behind, gets 
lame in one or both hind limbs and in a 
short time is unable to go any further 
and often falls helpless on the road in a 
paralyzed condition . 


BREED, TYPE, INDIVIDUALITY, AND MILK 
PRODUCTION 


Four distinctly dairy breeds of cattle 
have gained ^some considerable distinct 
have gained some considerable dis- 
tinction on this continent, the Holsteins, 
the black and white cattle of Holland; 
the Ayrshires, which originated in the 
county of that name in the southwest- 
ern part of Scotland; the Jerseys, com- 
ing from a small island in the English 
channel, and the Guernsey, with prac- 
tically the same origin as the Jersey. 
In addition to these we have a number 
of other dairy breeds, but the four noted 
are the ones most largely used for dairy- 
ing purposes. The Shorthorns of course 
must not be excepted. Tho classing as 
a beef breed, more Shorthorns perhaps, 
and Shorthorn grades, are used in the 
dairy business in Canada than any other 
breed, the Holsteins come next, the Jer- 
seys third and for fourth place there is 
little to choose numerically between the 



Poultry House at the Agricultural College. 


linseed meal with a little oats. Keep 
the bowels open and do not feed very 
heavy on grain just before or after calv- 
ing. 

After calving, give bran mashes and 
warm the drinking water for a few days. 
Allow the calf to suck for about two 
days and then feed the mothers milk 
from a pail for about two weeks, about 
three quarts twice a day; after that re- 
duce it with skim milk or warm water so 
that at the end of the fourth week the 
calf will be getting all skim milk or half 
whole milk and half warm water with 
some reliable stock tonic to aid diges- 
tion. Keep a supply of good clover or 
alfalfa hay within reach and also some 
ground oats, with a little linseed meal 
mixed with it. 

After the calf eats the ground feed, 
gradually get him used to eating whole 
oats, as this is the best feed for him up 
to six months old. 


The proper thing to do is to place him 
on a stone boat and haul him into the 
nearest barn, place him in a large, well 
bedded box stall or a barn floor where he 
can be turned over often until he is able 
to get up. Medicines should be given of 
a laxative nature and that will allay 
pain and counteract the acid condition 
of the blood. An injection of warm 
water should be given to unload the 
rectum of its faeces so that the animal 
can if possible urinate. If unable to do 
so, the urine should be drawn. A 
stimulating liniment or a mustard 
plaster should be placed over the hips 
and the body should be kept comforta- 
bly warm. The animal should be given 
plenty of drinking water with the chill 
taken from it, a very little, if any, feed 
should be given before he gets up and he 
should be fed on bran mashes and a very 
little hay after he is up until a full re- 
covery has been brought about. 


Scotch and English channel cows. There 
are some other beef and dairy breeds 
used to some extent for milk production 
here, the French Canadians for instance, 
the Dutch Belted, the Red Polls, the 
Devons and the Kerry cow from Ireland. 
But those five and their grades, include 
most of the straight dairy stock in the 
country at large. 

The inquiry is pertinent —which of 
these breeds is the most economic pro- 
ducer? Given the same feed and the 
same conditions generally, which one of 
them would be expected to produce most 
profitably? This question has been the 
subject of a good deal of experimental 
inquiry at the various Canadian and 
American stations, in Great Britain and 
in Europe, but seemingly there is so 
much variation in results that no un- 
qualified conclusions can be reached. 
At one place one breed will be found 
superior to another, while at the next 
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test an opposite result will be obtained, 
the results going generally to show that 
there is more variance in the production 
qualities as between individuals of the 
same breed, than there is between the 
average of the breeds themselves. At 
the Cornell, New York, station it was 
found that this variation between in- 
dividual cows of the same breed was 
greater in milk and butter production, 
than between cows of the different 
breeds. At Connecticut, Wisconsin, 
and ' other American stations, results 
very similar were obtained. Canadian 
experience along the same lines is very 
similar. % With regard to the quality of 
the milk the breeds were arranged, 
Angus, Hereford, Shorthorn grade, 
Ayreshires, Shorthorns and Ayrshires. 
In New York, in relative profit from 
milk, they were arranged, Holst eins, 
Shorthorn, Ayrshires, Guernsey, Jersey 
and Devon. In the relative profits from 
butter the breeds stood, Guersney, Jer- 


One is sparsely fleshed, angular in out- 
line, the . skeleton standing out rather 
prominently, long and thin in the neck, 
sharp in the back, in the form converg- 
ing to form what are called the wedges, 
while the other is a well fleshed individu- 
al, and smooth, the long framework as 
invisible as possible, short necked, thick 
backed, parallelogram like in outline. 
It is probable that in the majority of 
cases a cow that conforms to the dairy 
type more or less closely, will make a 
more profitable milk producer than one 
that runs to beef in general conforma- 
tion, but this does not hold true in 
enough cases to make type an infallible 
index, or even a fairly good guide, to the 
milk producing abilities of an individual. 

This question of type, like the ques- 
tion of breed, has been the subject of no 
little experimental inquiry and observa- 
tion, but results do not indicate that 
very much has been accomplished in the 
way of arriving at anything definite by 


were valuable mostly for the emphasis 
which they combined in placing upon 
the individual, and the basis which that 
established fact gave for the proper se- 
lection of economic producers. Once 
the lesson was learned that the only 
way to judge of a cow’s ability was to 
weigh her milk and make fat tests at 
frequent intervals, the way was cleared 
for systematic work in breeding up in all 
breeds and grades a class of high pro- 
ducing individuals. — Farmers’ Advo- 
cate. 


FOUNDING A PUREBRED FLOCK 

Howard A. Chandler, in American Sheep 
Breeder 

By looking thru the agricultural pa- 
pers, hearing your neighbors talk of their 
experience with different breeds, and 
noticing the exhibits at leading fairs, 
you will be enabled to decide upon the 



sey, Shorthorn, Holstein, Ayrshire and 
Devon, while in relative profit from 
cheese they ranked, Shorthorn, Guern- 
sey, Jersey, Holstein, Ayrshire and De- 
von. These experiments and hundreds 
of others conducted at various stations, 
demonstrated clearly that the relative 
value of the breed in milk for either but- 
ter or cheese varies somewhat, but the 
variation is due in the largest measure to 
the individuality of the animals, the 
period of lactation, the age of the cows, 
the method of feeding and handling, that 
breed is not the most important factor 
in selecting profitable stock, that cows 
should be selected not because they are 
of any particular breed, but rather on 
their individual ability to produce milk 
and butter from the food consumed. 

Likewise, the question of dairy type 
has been one of considerable investiga- 
tion. When one compares a typical in- 
dividual of any of the dairy breeds with 
a typical representative of one of the 
beef breeds, a number of distinct differ- 
ences are noticeable in the conformation 
and general form of the two animals. 


On the Missouri Slope. 

which the milk producing abilities of a 
cow may be determined by the shape of 
her body, her size, form or general ap- 
pearance. Like the comparative tests 
made to determine the most profitable 
breed, this line of inquiry has failed to 
establish anything definite regarding 
type, but has demonstrated pretty clear- 
ly that individuality of the cow, not the 
breed she belongs to, or the type she 
conforms to, is the important thing con- 
cerned in her ability to produce profit- 
ably, that the only infallible rule by 
which the milking abilities of a cow and 
her value in either cheese or butter pro- 
duction can be determined, is by a test 
of the individual herself. 

By individuality is meant the dis- 
tinctive characteristics which distinguish 
one individual from another-. By in- 
dividuality in cows is meant the qualities 
or properties that pertain to them by 
means of which they are distinguished 
in production from others in their own or 
different breeds. The prolonged tests 
undertaken to determine the influence 
of breeds or type on milk prodtiction, 


breed you prefer. All over the Ameri- 
can continent, the Shropshire is found 
in nearly every section, and we doubt 
if you can do better than to breed these 
cosmopolitan sheep. Sufficient knowl- 
edge, energy, and perseverance, how- 
ever, will lead to success with any breed, 
but it might bring larger profits from 
some breeds than from others. Compe- 
tition is much stronger in Shropshire 
circles than in those of any other breed, 
but general sales are much greater ac- 
cordingly. The high position of the 
breed has been won by real merit and 
good results it has given under all con- 
ditions. The breed for which there is 
the widest and greatest demand, is the 
one with which you can do the largest 
and most profitable business; and if you 
have previously raised grade sheep you 
will have full general knowledge of mat- 
ters pertaining to raising pure breeds. 

If you have never handled sheep of 
any sort, you should give it some study 
previous to purchasing; altho it is folly 
for anyone to say that a person who has 
not had experience with sheep should 
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not start with a small flock; because we 
all have much to learn in whatever busi- 
ness we may enter. 

A good plan is to get into correspond- 
ence or conversation with some leading 
breeder to learn his methods of breed- 
ing, feeding and general management. 
That would be gaining knowledge from 
the experience of others, which is one of 
the great arts of life. Most great .suc- 
cesses trace back to the foundation of 
high ideals; therefore one of your first 
determinations must be to produce sheep 
with superiority. Some have advocat- 
ed that the proper way to found a flock 
is to buy a few low-class, cheap, regis- 
tered, ewes, and breed from them. Of 
course, fn that way the cost per head is 
very small, but we think it is the very 
worst way of founding a flock, because 
such beginnings are usually very dis- 
couraging ones to the owner and do the 
sheep business more harm than good. 
These men give up and say they do 
not care for sheep, while if they had 
started with a fewer number but with 
exceptional merit, they would have 
been better pleased with the flock and 
also received larger returns. A house 
will not stand on a poor foundation; 
good crops will not come from poor land ; 
nor can you build up a high class flock 
from breeding sheep of common quality. 
Experience teaches us that the first 
thing for a beginner, to do is to build up a 
ewe flock of unquestionable merit, both 
as regards individuality and breeding. 
Get thoroly fixed in your mind the char- 
acteristics of a good mutton sheep; also 
true Shropshire type; then you are ready 
to visit some old-established and repu- 
table flock. You will find that the best 
breeders will be only too pleased to show 
you thru the whole flock at any time, 
and answer any questions you may wish 
to ask. Purchases from such old flocks 
will give you better results than if you 
were to buy a few at different places and 
end up with a lot presenting three or 
four different types. 

It is sound policy to begin with a 
small flock of undeniable breeding and 
merit, rather than with a larger one of 
inferior animals. The great object 
should be to procure a uniformly high- 
class bunch of ewes with good pedigrees. 

The general make-up of a sheep can- 
not be studied too closely, and it is well 
to have a system in your examination, 
because when purchasing a foundation 
flock, you should carefully examine each 
individual, rather than giving a simple 
glance over the bunch. Commence ex- 
amination at the nostrils, which should 
be well extended. Nose, face and whole 
head should be short and broad ; neck 
short, thick and firm, and smoothly 
blended to shoulder. With your fingers 
together, the back can be examined for 
both straightness and covering of natur- 
al flesh. It should be straight from top 


of shoulder to loin, and with as little 
droop as possible on to the tail-head. 
By natural flesh we mean the covering of 
lean meat on the bones. A well-covered 
back is firm, and does not feel bare to the 
touch like a poor back. 

The loin should be wide and thick, and 
the tail-head wide and well set up. A 
noted breeder once said, “A sheep’s 
hind-end should be like two pears placed 
side by side.” That comparison is a 
good one, because in that case, there 
would be so much meat between a 
sheep's hind legs that they would have 
to be wide apart, and the outside flesh 
covering would also be very good. It 
is well, then, to handle the back a sec- 
ond time, because the sheep may be 
standing in a different position. Also 
notice the spring of rib, because when 
the ribs come immediately and well out 
from back bone, it increases the width of 
back and also gives more room for the 
internal organs. Then examine to find 
the depth and width of chest, because a 
wide, deep chest strengthens constitu- 
tion by giving ample room for the heart 
digestive organs, etc., to do their re- 
quired work properly. To give good 
results, either in the breeding pen or 
feed lot, a sheep must have strong con- 
stitution, and the narrow-chested, 
straight-ribbed sheep rarely, if. ever, 
prove profitable. Straight, .strong legs 
are a necessity under breeding sheep, 
and the pasterns must be strong; and 
altho this is more important with rams, 
it affects ewes to the extent that they 
may drop rams for breeding purposes. 
When the sheep has been examined for 
mutton form, constitution, legs and 
feet, the fleece should be carefully looked 
thru. A Shropshire fleece is fine in tex- 
ture, dense, bright, of fairly good length, 
and with a uniform close crimp. 

Fleeces can hardly be described, but 
when you see and feel them, side by 
side, the desirable ones can be easily 
selected. There should be a dense wool 
covering on the belly and inside the legs, 
as well as on the body, because this not 
only increases weight of fleece but it is 
protection from all troubles due to 
lying on wet ground. There should be 
no dark fibre in the fleece and as little as 


possible on top of haed. Wooling 
should extend well down on legs, and in 
ewes strict feminity must be sought for. 

It is* well to place much stress upon 
the breeding, and that is one advantage 
obtained by going to old flocks. Pedi- 
gree is simjjly the record of an animal’s 
ancestors, and a sheep whose sire, dam, 
grandsire, grandam, great grandsire, 
great grandam, etc., have been noted 
with exceptional merit, will surely give 
better results in the breeding flock 
than a ewe whose ancestors have been 
practically unheard of or unknown al- 
together. Successful breeding of live- 
stock is a life work, and the fbundation 
must be laid slowly and well. By 
founding a flock with judicious selec- 
tions from the best breeders, the great- 
est factor is achieved: a sure and certain 
basis upon which to build up a flock of 
the highest class. Many breeders have 
never been able to eliminate the results 
of a bad start with the ewe foundation, 
despite the fact that they have used 
high-class rams for many years. 

The bad qualities of the ewes have ap- 
peared repeatedly in the lambs; one 
generation may be nearly free from 
them, and then they appear with vexa- 
tious persistence the next and in all fu- 
ture. Too much importance cannot be 
attached to making a correct start, be- 
cause the old law, ‘‘like begets like,” 
cannot be done away with, and if a start 
is made with ewes of poor quality, it 
may take your life time to eradicate 
those undesirable characteristics. If 
you desire to achieve success as a breed- 
er, you must take time and exercise 
good judgment in the selection of the 
ewe flock. It doesn’t matter if you do 
not get so many in number; their prog- 
eny will soon make the flock large 
enough. 


RAW FURS AND HIDES 

We are always in the market for furs and hides. 
Large or small shipments receive the same atten- 
lion. Will pay highest market prices and give 
liberal assortment. 

Will hold large lots separate of well handled 
goods five to seven days if advised to do so at time 
of shipment. Write for our Price-List. Agents 
Wanted. Having big demand for all kinds of furs 
and hides. 

LACROSSE WOOL AND FUR CO., 
Exporters of Raw Furs, 

615-617-619 S. Front St., LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 
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the: envilla stock farm < 

COGSWELL, NORTH DAKOTA 


100 HEAD REGISTERED ANGUS CATTLE. 

100 SHETLAND PONIES AND GRADES. 

50 REGISTERED HOGS — Doroc Jersey Hogs. 

5000 HEAD POULTRY— All varieties; Rocks, Wyandottes, Leghorns, Reds, Brahmas, 
Orpingtons, Houdans, Minoricas, Games, Javas, Hamburgs and Bantums. 

GEESE —Toulouse, Embden, Buff, Chinese, African and Canadian-wild. 

TURKEYS -Mammoth Bronze. White Holland and Buff. 

DUCKS -Pekin. Muscovey, Wild Mallard Indian Runnen T 

PEA FOWLS. PHEASANTS, PEARL AND WHITE GUINEAS, FANTA.IL PIGEONS. 
RABBITS, HARES, GUINEA PIGS, SQUI^ELS, ANGORA CA^ WOLF, FOX AND 
RABBIT HOUNDS, COLLIE AND PET DOGS. FERRETa TRAINED FOR RATt>. 

Write us for complete price list of varieties. Remember we won 90 per cent of the Blue 
Ribbons at State Fairs 95-0-7. Order your eggs for hatching, poultry and stock of 

ENVILLA STOCK FARM, 

L. H. WHITE, Proprietor, Cogswell, N. D. 
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Whether the foundation sheep are 
bought by private treaty or at the public 
sales, the right sort must be selected, 
even if an apparently high price has to 
be paid. We say apparently because 
the best specimens of the breed rarely 
prove to be dear in the long run, while 
second-rate ewes are not cheap at any 
price, and may be a constant source of 
disappointment. High individual mer- 
it, strength of constitution, and a thrifty 
condition in the sheep purchased are 
points of great importance. After hav- 
ing obtained the desired ewes, the first 
few years should be spent in improving 
the ewe flock. When it once possesses 
uniformity and true- type, the great 
difficulty lias been overcome, and by 
judicious mating, a long and successful 
show and sale yard career may be count- 
ed upon. 


STICK TO THE SHEEP 


Don’t get a notion that because there 
is a depression in the sheep market at 
the present time that it is time to quit 
the business. On the other hand it is 
just the time to begin. For several 
years sheep have been abnormally high 
and many predicted that his too would 
come sooner or later, but it arrived a lit- 
tle ahead of time on account of fin* ncial 
conditions last year. However, it is here 
and the next best thing to do is to make 
the best of it. If you are not in the 
sheep business, don’t wait a minute to 
get in. You may never get ci better 
opportunity. The market is way down 
so far as the fat stuff is concerned, and 
breeders are willing to part with their 
goods at bottom prices. You can’t make 
money easier or faster than in sheep 
unless you are running a get-rich-quick 
scheme, a»d that is too risky. If you 
have sheep, keep them and get more, 
and if you haven’t any. look up the ads 
in this paper and buy the kind you want. 
A presidential year generally has a soft- 
ening effect on the markets for both 
mutton and wool. For some reason the 
tariff tinkers always like to meddle with 
the sheepman’s business because they, 
as astute politicians, think they have to 
meddle with something. There is not 
much danger that the next congress will 
do much to the wool tariff, tho there 
are always timid ones who are afraid, 
and so we have a contingent waiting 
till they can find out. The .sheep indus- 
try was never on as solid a footing as 
it is today. There are better sheep in 
the country than ever before and there 
are more people in the country to eat 
the mutton, which is also improved in 
quality in the last few years. The high 
prices for the past two years have been 
a good thing, for they created a wider 
demand for good blood and gave sheep 
raisers a chance to get rid of old stock 


at a good price and put in new ones that 
were better. — Shepherd’s Criterion. 


ABUSES OF THE FARM DAIRY 

Extracts from Address of H. C. Mills, 
Purdue University 


At the recent normal institute tor 
inspectors, held at Purdue univer- 
sity, a very helpful talk on the farm 
dairy was given by H. C. Mills in 
charge of the dairy field work of 
this college. Extracts from his in- 
teresting speech follow : 

On the average farm of Indiana, 
where it is not the intention to do 
extensive dairy work, we find many 
cows that are cross-bred animals. 

They have been bred with the idea 
of producing a dual purpose, or farm- 
er’s cow, as they are sometimes called. 
These cows are usually a cross between 
some beef breed and a breed of dairy 
qualities, and as a result we have neith- 
er but a mongrel whose good qualities 
are hard to discover. We have a cow 
that not only does not produce enough 
milk and butter to pay for the care and 
feed she receives, but produces a 
calf that does not develop sufficiently 
to pay for the milk and the feed it 
receives. There have been cows that 
produced a fair amount of milk and 
butter whose calves were better than 
the average dairy calf, but it must 
be understood that these are excep- 
tions and are hard to find. 

Feed and Shelter 

The feed and care many cows re- 
ceive quite frequently consists of 
blue grass pasture or clover pasture 
in summer, and corn, hay, straw and 
corn stalk pasture in winter. The 
milking is done out of doors most 
of the year and the cows are only 
stabled during severe weather. 

The milking of cows on many 
farms is considered a disagreeable 
sort of work, a drudgery, and for 
this reason is left for the women of 
the farm. Milking is considered a 
dirty job. Because of this, dirty 
clothes are worn and the hands are 
not washed before milking and little 
thought is given to the fact that we 
are handling an article of food. There 
are people who even follow the prac- 
tice of wetting the hands with milk. 
This is nothing more or less than 
washing the hands with milk and al- 


lowing them to drip into the bucket for 
someone to drink. After milking the 
milk is set in crocks for the cream to rise 
and quite frequently the crocks are set 
in the cellar. 

Making the Butter 

The cream is skimmed from the 
milk and placed in a jar behind the 
kitchen stove. When the is full 
of cream it it dumped into a dash 
churn, which breaks the grain of the 
butter, making it salvy and greasy, 
and churned. The butter may come 
within a few minutes, or hours, de- 
pending upon the temperature of the 
cream, which has not been consid- 
er’ed by the one churning. 

When the butter comes the butter- 
milk is poured *off and the butter 
placed in a pan or bowl and worked 
with the hands or paddle. The but- 
termilk is worked out of the butter 
as much as possible and it is salted, 
and printed in various shapes, when' 
it is ready for market. The butter is 
taken to the store and sold quite 


THE BEST LINIMENT 

OR PAIN KILLER FOR THE HUMAN OODY 

Gombault’s ^ 

Caustic Balsam 

IT HAS NO EQUAL 

— A — 


P A u —It ispenetrat* 
■ Or ing, soothing and 
healing, and for all Old 
II. A Sores, Bruises, or 
1 11 “ Wound s, Felons, 
Exterior Cancers, Boils 
U iiima u Corns and 
nUITlan Bun ions 
CAUSTIC BALSAM has 
Da 4„ no equal as 
DOUy a Liniment 


We would say to alf 
who buy it that it does 
not contain a particle 
of poisonous substance 
and therefore no harm 
can result from its ex 
ternal use. Persistent, 
thorough use will cure 
rqany old or chronic 
ailments and it can be 
used on any case that 
requires an outward 
application with 
perfect safety. 


Perfectly Safe 
and 

Reliable Remedy 
for 

Sore Throat 
Chest Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 

all Stiff Joints 


REMOVES THE SORENESS--STRENGTHENS MUSCLES 

Cornhill, Tex.— "One bottle Caustic Balsam did 
my rheumatism more good than $120.00 paid in 
doctor’s bills.” OTTO A. BEYER. 

Price $ 1 .50 per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent 
by us express prepaid. Write for Booklet R. 

The LAWRENCE- WILLI AMS COMPANY, Cleveland, 0. 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Try our Classified JAds. The cost 
is reasonable. ^ 

NORTH DAKOTA FARMER 


Clover Hill Shorthorns 

Young cows, heifers and bulls for sale. Herd headed by Imp. Ben 
Lomond 224418. Prices reasonable. Jas. O’Hara, Lanesboro, Minn. 
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often for less than it cost to produce 
it. The storekeeper dumps it into a 
barrel and ships it to some renovat- 
ing factory. 

Improve Quality of Herd 

Has this been a profitable opera- 
tion for the farmer? Has it paid 
for the time., trouble and expense? 
We think not. Would it not be more 
profitable to keep one or two good 
cows than the four or five poor ones 
we are keeping at an expense? One 
or two good cows would supply the 
table with milk and butter and less 
feed and care would be required. If 
interested in beef production get beef 
animals, but do not expect cows 
that are not real beef animals to 
help you to make a success of beef 
production. 

If interested in milk and butter 
production do not expect the best re- 
sults from cows that are not real 
x dairy cows. This is not an argument 
for keeping less stock on the form, 
for I believe nothing to be more fool- 
ish than hauling fertility from the 
farm in the form of grain and re- 
turning nothing to it, but it is a plea 
for keeping good paying animals, 
whether it be one or 50, and giving 
them proper care and attention. 

Does it not seem strange that coun- 
try butter does not command the 
same price as creamery butter? The 
maker of country butter has all con- 
ditions within his control, while the 
creameryman must take the cream 
as it comes to him. be it good or bad. 
There are three reasons for this con- 
dition: First, country butter is not 

uniform and as we have many lots 
we have many kinds of prints and 
colors of butter, this makes it hard 
to sell; second, there is no grading of 
country butter, but one price is paid for 
it all, be it good or bad; third, ignorance 
of methods in making good butter. 

How to Improve Conditions 

There is but one remedy that the 
farmer can bring to bear upon this con- 
dition and that is, learn to make 
good butter and establish a trade or 
demand for this butter. To make 
good butter be clean. Do not expect 
to make good butter by setting the 
cream in a jar behind the stove un- 
til it becomes yellow with age. Keep 
your cream cold until you have enough 
for a churning, but it cannot be held 
long; then warm it to somewhere 
around 00 or 65 degrees and allow it to 
ripen. When sufficiently ripe cool to 
the desired churning temperature, which 
should be as low as possible and still 
churn within a reasonable length of time. 
Be sure to wash the buttermilk from the 
butter. This can best be done if the 
churcn is stopped when the butter 
granules are the size of peas. Dis- 


tribute the salt evenly and get it dis- 
solved. Be careful in working not 
to get a greasy, salvy piece of butter. 

To establish a trade for your but- 
ter put it in a neat package and have 
it marked with the name of your farm 
or your name, in order that the con- 
sumer may learn to know it and call for 
it. 


LIGHT HORSES VS GAMBLING 

Some of the light horse breeders of 
the country are bewailing over the 
future of the business since the anti- 
gambling ordinance in connection with 
race tracks went into effect in the 
East. Some of the race horse breed- 
ers have gone out of business, some 
have shipped their horses to South 
America and Europe, where gamb- 
ling still flourishes in connection with 
the race track, and others are just 
simply kicking. For our own part 
we should say wipe out the whole 
horse breeding business if the price 
of its existence is paid by the garnb- 


POLAND CHINAS 

Herd Established in 1892. 150 head of the 

Big, Smooth kind that always pleases. Sired by 
Pilate.Chief Iowa Dude and Black Delight. Most- 
ly out of big litters from matured sows. I have 
had satisfied customers for the past ten years. I 
can furnish herd headers for breeders or farmers 
who raise pork for the mraket. Write me for 
prices and Illustrated Circular. Address. John 
Crowe, Dassel, Minn. Reference Bank of Dassel. 


FOR SALE 

5 Angus Bulls 

io Oxford Down Ram Lambs 
ioo White Plymouth Rock Cockerels 
WILLOWBANK FARM 
Eastgate Bros., Larimore, N. D. 


RIVERSIDE HERD OF HEREFORDS 

Registered Herefords of either sex for 
sale at reasonable prices. Excellent 
breeding and good individuals. 

HERMAN PFAENDER, 

New Ulm, Minn. 

Try a CLASSIFIED AD in 
The North Dakota Farmer 


TIME TO BUY 

CREAM 

SEPARATORS 


There never was a better time to buy the' best of 
Cream Separators than right now. 

The advantages derived from the use of the good 
Cre.im Separator are greater in the fall and winter than at 
any other time,— when the cows are old in lactation, the 
loss of butter-fat is otherwise greatest, and prices highest 
Likewise are the advantages of the superior DE 
LAVAL separators greatest over imitating separators 
when the milk is hard to separate and the weather cold 
and variable. 

In every case a DELAVAL separator, of suitable 
size, will surely at least save its cost between now anh 
July ist next, and go on returning ioo% per year on the 
ni vestment for twenty years to come. 

The agricultural and particularly the dairying out- 
loo*k was never brighter and more promising. 

WHY NOT BUY NOW? 

Send for Catalogue of 1908 Latest Improved Machines. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


42 E. Madison Street 

CHICAGO 

1213 & 1215 Filbert St. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Drumm & Sacramento Sts. 

SAN FRANCISCO 


General Offices: 
165-167 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


173-177 William Street 
MONTREAL 
14 & 16 Princess Street 

WINNIPEG 
107 First Street 

PORTLAND, OREG. 
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ling interests of the country. Race 
track gambling means embezzlers, forg- 
ers, thieves, and wrecked homes. This 
is too big a price to pay for the perpetu- 
ation of the American race horse, and 
if it is acknowledged by the horsemen 
that the only way they can . keep in 
business is to continue gambling, we 
would say wipe out the race horse breed- 
ing business. As a matter of fact, we 
never saw much but disappointment 
connected with race horse breeding. 
When a man goes to breeding race 
horses, whether he be in the city, the 
small town, or the country, he seems to 
get in a class by himself, and unless he 
is an unusually successful breeder, 
goes broke sooner or later, because it 
is only a small proportion of the race 
horses that are bred and turn out 
consistent winners. There are too 
many “needs” to make the business 
profitable. As far as the farmer is 
concerned, we believe there are just 
two classes of horses that he can profit- 
ably figure on raising. One is the 
draft horse that has size and draft 
conformation, and the other is the 
road horse. The draft horses of the 
country can well be raised by the 
farmers from brood mares that do 
the farm work. This means keeping 
a good class of mares that weigh from 
1 400 pounds up, and breeding them to 
the best class of draft stallions. The 
breeding of roadster horses is more 
of a business in itself, and compara- 
tively few farmers find pleasure or 
profit in the work. It means keeping 
a class of well bred driving mares 
and breeding them to Coach, Hackney 
or well put up standard bred horses. 
The roadster is not usually the result 
of mixed breeding, however. We be- 
lieve there will continue to be a good 
demand for both draft horses and 
driving horses that show fair speecl 
and good stylish conformation. It is 
more trouble to raise, handle and 
train the driving horse and there is 
not as great a profit as in handling 
the draft horse. The farmer can well 
afford to watch both these branches 
of horse breeding. As for the race 
horse business, he had better let it 
alone, and not waste his time or en- 
ergy in promoting or sympathizing 
with a business that is self acknowl- 
edged a parasite on turf gambling. — The 
Farmer. 


SOME BUGBEARS IN HORSE BREEDING 


Improvement of an equine stock calls 
for no fancy equipment, tho ameliora- 
tion of farm buildings usually follows 
betterment in the quality of the horses 
which work the land. It is a quite gen- 
■ eral belief that to breed pure-bred horses 
or to improve common stock one must 
have big red barns ahd fancy fences. 


and some men have been deterred from 
prosecuting the work of grading up 
because of a conviction that such equip- 
ment is a necessary part of the busines.s 
The fact of the matter is that improve- 
ment of any kind of stock originates and 
persists in the brain of the man who 
starts out on the up grade. 

It is just as easy to construct an ade- 
quate shelter of rough boards and bat- 
tens as it is of the most expensive clap- 
boarding. The difference between the 
two is in the brain of the man who does 
the work. It is well known that Lord 
Clifden, winner of the St. Leger and one 
of the best race horses Great Britain ever 
had, was foaled in an old hay-shed, 
which his owner made weather-tight and 
that was about the only shelter the 
youngest knew until it was time for 
him to be broken. 

This thinking that pure-bred stock 
must be coddled and petted is all wrong. 
This journal has preached incessantly 
against improper methods of stock-rear- 
ing. It has deprecated undue pamper- 
ing as it has the ancient but still too 
prevalent system of straw-stack and 
barbed-wire sheltering. All that is 
needed is a weather-tight shelter, and 
thanks to the enterprise of the ready- 
roofing makers the furnishing of such 
habitations for farm animals is now a 
simple and cheap process. 

The mere payment of the service fee 
for an imported stallion to the farm 
mares is only the placing of the foot on 
the very lowest rung of all. Money so 
paid out has sometimes been literally 
wasted, for the simple reason that the 
man who paid it had not fully con- 
sidered his subject and had not within 
him the true germ of success as a breeder. 
As in corn-growing the purchase of a 
bushel of pedigreed seed will not make 
for success unless the subsequent care of 
the crop is adequate in every way, so the 
mere breeding of mares to pedigreed 
stallions will not suffice. 

Deterioration of buildings generally 
goes with deterioration of stock. An in- 
stance is recalled in which a farmer in 
southern Wisconsin decided to move 
west and take Tip more land to provide 
for the future of a growing family. There 
was money enough to put up a hand- 
some big barn with plenty of room for 
hay and stock and other needful shed- 
ding as well. The stock first housed in 
those buildings — brought from the 
Badger commonwealth — was good, a 
pleasure to behold. All around, how- 
ever, on neighboring farms, were sod 
and straw stables, little old shacks and in 
most of them very lowgrade animals. 
The big bank barn stood out as a land- 
mark for all the country round. Then 
somehow there came a change. The 
place was not “picked up” as it once 
was. A loosened board was not tacked 
in place as promptly as at first. Soon 


a little paint was needed here and there 
and it was not forthcoming. The old 
horses and cattle preserved their ex- 
cellence until the great conqueror of all 
got in his work. Somehow or other the 
young stock was not as good as the old 
and when a stallion died at the age of 
21 years, the owner declined to pay 
out the money to put one as good in his 
place. 

What was the trouble? Lack of asso- 
ciation — nothing more, nothing less. 
The bacteria of the scrub, of the most 
rigid skimping of money expenditure, 
was abroad in the land. Other folks 
did not buy stallions costing up in the 
hundreds of dollars. Why should he? 
They seemed to get along nearly as well. 
It was not just iike it used to be back 
on the other side of the Mississippi. 
Here no one else had good stock as they 
all had there. It was uphill business 
anyhow and the new conditions were not 
like the old. Surely we can sympa- 
thize with this farmer of a by-gone day, 
but he merely failed to grasp the oppor- 
tunity that was laid temptingly in his 
grasp. Even his big red barn could not 
save him. He was merely a follower, 
not a constructor. That is the essence 
of it all. 

By all means let us have the best pos- 
sible farm equipment, but let us not con- 
sider it the cause of improvement and 
success, not at all a. necessity of the on- 
ward march of improvement, but rather 
as an indication that all is well. - -Breed- 
er’s Gaaette; 


CLASSIFIED ADS. 


HORSES 
FOR SALE 

Registered Percheron horses and shorthorn ral- 
tle. STERN BROTHERS, Fargo, N. D. 

FOR SALE 

Percheron, Belgian and Shire horses 

J. W. & F. T. PETERSON, Litchfield, Minn. 


CATTLE 


North Branch Stock Farm. High class Short- 
horns. Herd, bull. Supreme Judge 177722 — pure 
Scotch, John Donelly, Grafton, N. D. 


REGISTEDED RED POLLED CATTLE 
Young Stock of Both Sexes For Sole. 

C. G. FAIT & SON, Monango, N. D. 


FOR SALE 

GALLOWAY CATTLE 

J. W. & F. T. PETERON, Litchfield, Minn. 


SWINE 


POLAND CHINA PIGS. also Shropshire 
sheep. Seed grain. GEO. N. SMITH, 

Amenia, N. D. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Holiday Prices began at EnviJJa Stock Farm 
Nov. 1st and close Jan. 1st. Write them for a 
list. Cogswell, N. D. 
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Poultry Department 


PROFITABLE POULTRY RAISING FOR THE 
NORTH DAKOTA FARMER 

By O. W. Dynes, Delivered before Tri- 
State Grain and Sfock Growers’ 
Convention, Fargo, 1908 

(Concluded from October Issue.) 

Selection of Stock 

Breed Selection. No one breed of 
fowls can be recommended as best for 
North Dakota <-* any particular locality 
within the state. And yet, I believe, 
that the most profitable farmer’s fowl 
is one of the general purpose type or a 
fowl that combines both the egg and 
meat producing qualities. The selec- 
tion of one of the varieties of the Ply- 
mouth Rock, Wyandotte or Rhode 
Island Red breeds will be found satis- 
factory. As to the choice of the par- 
ticular variety within the breed, indi- 
vidual tastes differ, but whether the 
birds shall be black or white, solid col- 
ored or particolored, is not a material 
consideration from the standpoint of 
economical production. 

Selection of Breeding Stock. The 
common practice, as followed in the 
average farmyard, of using the entire 
flock as breeding stock has little to 
commend it. Eggs from all of the 
birds, good and poor alike, are used for 
hatching purposes. The logical result 
of this practice is that you bring the 
size, weight, health and stamina of the 
progeny down to a level with the aver- 
age specimen of your flock. As far as 
improvement in the flock is concerned 
you remain either at a standstill or else 
deterioration takes place. »Use no un- 
dersized, immature or anything but the 
most healthy specimen in the breeding 
flock. Select a breed that suits you and 
above all don’t mix the breeds. If you 
have a grade flock and do not care to 
part with it use pure bred males of some 
good breed each year and stick to that 
breed. Be careful of too close in breed- 
ing and to the farmer whose flock runs at 
large I would advise against the use of 
cockerels of his own breeding or the use 
of the same males two years in succes- 
sion. If these few simple rules are ob- 
served you will raise fowls of greater 
stamina* better health, larger size and 
increased fecundity. 

General Management 

No flock of fowls will care for them- 
selves and produce a profit. The per- 
sonal equation enters largely into the 
poultry business and much of the suc- 
cess of the poultryman depends on care 
and attention to details. A devotion to 


all phases of the work is essential to the 
best success. Punctuality as regards 
the time of feeding; keeping the house 
properly ventilated and thus having the 
walls and ceilings dry at all times; ob- 
serving a rigid cleanliness in the pens by 
replacing the litter once a week; keeping 
the drinking utensils clean and placing 
dropping boards under the roosts; using 
ashes or sand on the dropping board thus 
absorbing all disagreeable odors so 
detrimental to the health of closely 
housed fowls; these are some of the es- 
sential features of successful poultry 
raising. An invasion of parasites, such 
as lice or mites must be continually 
guarded against. If dust baths are 
provided and ordinary cleanliness ob- 
served the healthy hen will keep rid of 
body lice. A yearly application of a 
germicide on the whole interior of the 
house with an occasional one of kerosene 
on the roosts and nests are excellent 
preventives against lice and mites. In 
the carrying out of all of these details the 
paramount object of the caretaker 
should be to strive for the best health 
and comfort of his fowls. They will 
surely repay him in an overflowing egg 
basket. 

The rearing of poultry in North Da- 
kota is a comparatively new industry in 
a new state. If it keeps pace with the 
other industries of the state it will need a 
wider dissemination of the knowledge of 
better housing, better feeding, better 
stock and better management. The 
North Dakota State Poultry Associa- 
tion and the farm papers are doing a 
noble work in educating their patrons 
and readers on more efficient methods 
and practices in growing poultry. Your 
own Agricultural College and Experi- 
ment Station stands ready at all times 
to do what it can in the furtherance of 
the poultry interests of the state. As 
far as it lies in its power to do so, any in- 
formation or aid will be cheerfully given. 


GETTING READY FOR WINTER IN THE 
POULTRY YARD 

O. W. Dynes, Assistant in Poultry Hus- 
bandry 

This is the time of the year when ev- 
ery good poultry keeper is planning for 
winter. The winter quarters for the hens 
should be prepared and the fowls made 
thoroly comfortable for their five 
months’ confinement. This will in 
many cases mean a cleaning out and re- 
novating of the old hen house, the bat- 
tening up of cracks, replacing of broken 
windows, the removal of all filth, and' 


the application of a disinfectant is neces- 
sary and expedient. Most poultry 
houses in our North Dakota climate 
should be well banked with stable ma- 
nure and many of them in addition 
should receive a coat of tar paper to 
keep out the piercing winds that sweep 
across our prairies. 

Culling the flock to its proper size so 
that it may be accommodated in the 
poultry house is a task requiring much 
thought and care. The flock has been 
greatly augmented in numbers by the 
year’s crop of chicks. A severe yet 
careful selection should be practiced as 
only the best birds deserve places in the 
laying pens. Too many farmers are in 
the habit of retaining the old stock and 
letting most of the young pullets go. 
Such a course may insure a good breed- 
ing flock but from the standpoint of egg 
production it is poor practice. Only 
the best of the two and three year old 
hens should be reserved for breeders. 
The most profitable year for the hen is 
her first one and as many of the best 
pullets as there is room for should be 
kept for winter laying. The older hens 
cannot be depended upon to lay during 
the winter months when egg prices are 
high and egg production is at a low ebb. 
Overcrowding in the pens, however, 
should be guarded against as each laying 
hen should have approximately five 
square feet of room. Given dry well 
lighted, roomy quarters with plenty of 
clean wholesome food and the hen will 
show her appreciation with an ever- 
ready cackle and regular contribution to 
the egg basket. 


Don’t Sell Your Eggs 

When they are cheap pack them with 
my new method — will keep two years — 
will be as fresh as new laid eggs. No 
special place required to store them. 
Cost only J^c per dozen to pack them. 
Write me for circular. 

MRS. B. F. WILCOXON, 

Ft. Des Moines, la. Box 50. 


ROSE COMB WHITE LEGHORN EGGS 
15 for $1; 30 for $1.50; 100 for $4. Circular. 
M. F. Horning, - Alden, Minn 


Best Quality Poultry 

Chickens, Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. 
Raised in the north, are hardy, healthy 
vigorous and beautiful in plumage. 1(5 
years in business and have the oldest 
•and largest fancy poultry establish- 
ment in the west. Fowls, eggs and incubators at 
low’est prices. Send 5c postage for large 80 page 
Annual Catalogue and poultry book. 

R. F. NEUBERT, - Box 976, - Mankato, Minn. 


Pure-bred 

Chickens, 

jplics, and 
•^0 Poultry 

Uto, liinn. " 



45 BREEDS 

[Geese, Turkeys, Incubators, Su| 
Collie Dors. Send 4c lor lar 
book. Incubator Catalog, and 

11. 11. ItlMklCK, Dept. Hank 
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Home Affairs 

Katherine C. Neilson, Editor, Mayville, N. D. 


BE WARNED! ! 

“Before using spices for the Holiday 
goodies, test their strength. A batch 
of hermits which should have been de- 
licious, were so strong of spices as to be 
almost uneatable, and all because the 
spices were pure. We find that" the 
fresh packages of spices sold this year 
are double the strength of the old va- 
rieties, so half the quantity can be 
used.” 

Is not this a good sign of no enforce- 
ment of the Pure Food Law? The 
Colonial Dinner was a selection from the 
home larder, a pumpkin full of fruits 
was the center piece, an appropriate col- 
or scheme in rich yellow, red and pur- 
ple. The old patriots, for national col- 
ors wore buff and blue, in place of red, 
white and blue, our new emblems. The 
plates were blue and white; the bowls 
and pitchers yellow with blue bands. 

The meat course w*as wild turkey, 
venison or roast pig, served with old 
fashioned cider apple-sauce, a dish of 
baked beans and brown bread was 
served with pure apple cider foaming 
over the brim of the yellow pitcher with 
blue bands. A distinct fragrance fol- 
lowed the pitcher from the cellar stairs 
laden with the orchard odors. 

The dessert was a* boiled Indian Plum 
Pudding served with rich cream and 
shaved maple sugar. Large cups of 
coffee, well creamed, were a substitute 
for the uncreamed black coffee of today. 

An old time recipe for cooking a ham, 
said to have been used by three gener- 
ations in one family: Soak the ham ov- 
er night in cold water, enough to cover. 
In the morning put it into a boiler, with 
cold water again enough to cover it. 
Add 1 pint of vinegar, 1 pints of brown 
sugar and 1 dozen cloves. Let the ham 
simmer three hours, then place it in a 
shallow pan, skin side up, with some of 
the liquor in which it was boiled, and 
let iL bake two hours. 

When done, remove the skin, and 
make a dressing of egg, a little sugar, 

1 teaspoon of dry mustard, teaspoon 
celery seed. Spread this over the ham 
and sprinkle with fine bread crumbs, 
then brown in the oven. — G. H. 

A Colonial Indian Pudding 

1 P 2 cups of corn meal. 

2 tablespoons of flour. 

I cup of brown sugar. 

1 <2 cup of chopped suet. 

1 o teaspoon of soda. 

1 4 teaspoon of salt. 

4 eggs well beaten. 

1 cup of seedless raisins. 


K cup of currants. 

Some finely shaved citron 

The flour and meal should be wet 
smooth with a little cold water then put 
into about 1 14 cups of boiling water in a 
pail set into hot water and stirred until 
it is cooked; then stir in these other in- 
gredients. Boil it in a strong, long cot- 
ton bag, wet in hot water; flour the in- 
side well by turning it wrong side out. 
Fill the cotton bag three-quarters full 
with the mixture and boil about five 
hours briskly, having the water slightly 
salted; six hours would not hurt it. It 
will be long on a platter as it is turned 
out of the bag, is to be cut in slices and 
served with cream in which maple sugar 
has been dissolved. — From an old N. E. 
Cook book. 


USES FOR CRANBERRIES 

Uses for Cranberries 

No fruits contain salicylic acid but 
cranberries, therefore they should never 
be cooked in metal vessels and should 
never after cooking, be poured into any 
vessel except glass or stoneware. 

Cranberry Sherbert 

4 cups of stewed cranberry juice and 
the strained juice of 6 oranges. 

4 cups of granulated sugar. 

Pour into an ice cream can and freeze 
until a mush. Whip stiff 4 egg whites 
and stir in and finish freezing. 


Cranberry Frappe 

Boil 1 qt. of berries and 2 cups of 
water 10 minutes, strain. Add *2 cups 
of sugar and boil until the sugar is dis- 
solved, stirring it. 

When cold add the juice of 2 lemons, 
and more sugar if too tart. Freeze to a 
mush and serve in glass cups with roast 
turkey. 

In roasting spare ribs or loins of pork, 
try sweet cider in the pan instead of the 
small amount of water to start with. 
Baste often and notice the delicious 
flavor. A few whole spices improve it. 

It Tries the Eyes 

Why strain daylight thru lace cur- 
tains? Is it a fad? In a city where 
windows are so near other houses, this 
film of lace within may protect you from 
the curious vision without, but in the 
small town, country-city, or country 
proper it is a delusion and a trial to 
one’s eyes. 

In a country home with broad and 
beautiful landscape scenery do not dim 
the view thru a strainer of bobinet, 
Arabian net or elegantly figured lace. 
Let in the light — the sun — and God’s 
lovely masterpieces to our view. 

A convenient set of curtains for sleep- 
ing rooms, which are easily cleaned, are 
dotted Swiss muslin, made one-half or 
one-quarter yard longer than the upper 
sash. Drape them back with heavy 
cotton cords. For the lower sash cur- 
tain make them as long as the lower 
sash and when drawn back they hang 
on a line and below the upper curtain 
and have the appearance of a long cur- 
tain draped back and much easier to 
laundet* than a curtain full length. 




HONORBILT 

SHOES FOR MEN 

These splendid men’s shoes represent the best^ 
there is in shoe leather. Every piece of material is of the 
choicest tannage. The workmanship is perfect; the styles 
are up-to-date. When it comes to service, there is nothing 
that equals them in lasting qualities. 

“HONORBILT” SHOES 

are everything the name implies. They are “built on honor . * 

No matter where you look, or what you pay, you will never J 
find anything that will outclass them in wear, style 
or comfort. 

If your dealer will not supply you, write to us. 

Look for the Mayer Trade Mark on the sole. 

FREE— Send us the name of a dealer who does not 
handle Mayer Honorbilt Shoes, and we will send you 
free, postpaid, a beautiful picture of George Washing- 
ton, size 15x20. 


We also make Leading Lady Shoes, Martha 
Washington Comfort Shoes, Yerma Cushion ^ 
Shoes and Special Merit School Shoes. 

F. Mayer Boot & Shoe Co. 

MILWAUKEE. WISCONSIN 
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AMONG OUR ADVERTISERS. 


BETTER SAUSAGE-MORE LARD LESS WORK 

Probably there is no more disagree- 
able work connected with farming than 
“Hog Killing.” Butchering is a dis- 
agreeable job, but the preparation of the 
meat for winter keeping, making sausage 
and trying out lard, involves downright 
hard work of the roughest kind. Much 
of this labor can be avoided by having 
proper tools, and nothing will prove 
more effective than an “Enterprise” 
butchering outfit, consisting of an “En- 
terprise” Meat and Food Chopper and 
an “Enterprise” Lard Press and Sausage 
Stuffer. 

The “Enterprise” Meat Chopper chops 
meat quickly, uniformly and perfectly. 
It cuts the meat without crushing or 
grinding, so that each minute piece will 
retain all of its natural goodness and 
flavor. 

The drudgery of lard rendering and 
the hard work of sausage stuffing are 
overcome by the “Enterprise” Sausage 
Stuffer and Lard Press. You get more 
lard and better lard with this machine 
than in any other way, with one-tenth 
the work. 

The “Enterprise” Sausage Stuffer has 
a patented corrugated spout which pre- 
vents air entering the casing, thus as- 
suring the preservation of the sausage. 
You can’t stuff sausage skins as effec- 
tively by hand nor with any other ma- 
chine. 

Send your name and address to The 
Enterprise Manufacturing Co. of Pa., 
236, Dauphin Street, Philadelphia, for a 
copy of the “Enterprising Housekeep- 
er.” This is a cook-book containing 
over 200 choice recipes and other prac- 
tical kitchen helps. 


THE ENVILLA STOCK FARM SALE 

The Envilla Stock Farm Sale, at Cogs- 
well, North Dakota, was a grand suc- 
cess in every way, and amounted to 
$10,000. Below are a few of the buyers 
at this sale. $10,000 only trimmed the 
rough edges of Envilla Stock as they 
have over $50,000 left which they offer 
in their Holiday Sales. 

Geo. A. Lawrence, Spain, S. D., Reg. 
Angus cattle, Duroc Jersey hogs. 

PI. L. Strause, Brampton, N. D., 
Draft colts. 

Walter Banning, Milnor, N. D., Shet- 
land ponies and Duroc Jersey hogs. 

John Gorsuch, Milnor, N. D., Angus 
cattle, draft colts and Duroc Jersey hogs. 

A. R. Zillgitt, Fairmont, N. D., Shet- 
land^. 

O. B. Johnson , Forman, N. D., Draft 
colts. 

O. O. Goldberg, Enderlin, N. D., Reg. 
Durco Jersey hogs, Shetland ponies, 
poultry and pet stock. 

John Stout, Brampton, N. D., Draft 


colts. 

Geo. Bale, Harlem, N. D., Draft colts. 

J. L. Reedle, Wyndmere, N. D., Shet- 
lands. 

Stearin, Wyndmere, N. D., Reg. An- 
gus cattle, and Duroc Jersey hogs. 

K. Napstad, Straub ville, N. D., Reg. 
Angus cattle, Shetlands, Draft colts. 

Eastgate Bros., Larimore, N. D., An- 
gus cattle. 

F. T. Hoppin, Lisbon, N. D., Poultry. 

John Ross, Crete, N. D., Mules. 

E. M. Duff, Brampton, N. D., Shet- 
land ponies. 

PI. E. Owen, Lisbon, N. D., Poultry. 

C. L. Smith, Elliott, N. D., Shetland 
ponies and poultry. 

PI. T. Hoppin, Lisbon, Dogs. 

H. J. Arnold, Fairmont, N. D., Shet- 
land poines. 

PI. A. Smith, Havana, N. D., Shetland 
ponies. 

Aug. Quast, Nicholson, N. D., Poultry. 

J. Allen, Britton, S. D., Shetland 
ponies. 

E. Catour, Cogswell, N. D., Duroc 
Jersey hogs. 

John McGraw, Cogswell, N. D., Duroc 
J ersey hogs. 

John Karas, Cogswell, N. D., Draft 
colts. 

Al. Belli, Cosgwell, N. D., Draft colts. 

S. Highland, Brampton, N. D., Shet- 
land ponies. 

Geo. Hoehouse, Forman, N. D., Angus 
cattle. 

A. B. Lindberg, Langford, S. D., 
Angus cattle. 


NOT AFFECT0D BY DEPRESSION 

One Big Industry That Makes Its Busi- 
ness Grow and Expand Dur- 
ing Year of Business 
Depression 

When a manufacturing establish- 
ment reaches out in a year of depres- 
sion and increases and expands its 
business, while others in the same line 
diminish their outputs or stand still, 
it is because there must be some un- 
usually good reason for it, in this 
instance a splendid reputation and a 
more- than-ord inary meritorious prod- 
uct were responsible for the showing 
made. 

The Mayer Boot & Shoe Company, 
Milwaukee, the largest shoe establish- 
ment in the Northwest, has just 
closed its fiscal year, and reports an 
increase in sales over the correspond- 
ing period of last year. This excep- 
tional showing speaks volumes for the 
genuine merit of Mayer shoes, and is 
directly attributed to their high stand- 
ard, and because of the fact that 
Mayer shoes have become universally 
and popularly known as “shoes of 
quality.” 


Most of our readers, no doubt, have 
become familiar with the shoe adver- 
tisements of this enterprising firm, 
that have been appearing in the col- 
umns of this magazine. To those who have 
not yet become familiar with the ex- 
traordinary wearing qualities of Mayer 
shoes, we would recommend a closer 
acquaintance, by a purchase of a pair 
at the first occasion. 

The leading brands are “Honorbilt” 
fine shoes for men, “Leading Lady” 
fine shoes for women. “Yerma” Cush- 
ion shoes for both men and women 
(these are exceptionally fine shoes for 
people troubled with tender feet) ; the 
popular “Martha Washington” Com- 
fort shoes, which have the largest 
sale of any shoes of their kind in the 
World, and the “Special Merit” School 
shoes (a strong and sturdy line of 
seamless school shoes that wear like 
iron). In addition to these brands, the 
Mayer Boot & Shoe Company make a 
complete line of every-day and Sun- 
day shoes for all purposes. In fact, 
there is a Mayer shoe for every pur- 
pose and for every member of the 
family. 


128 PAGE ENCYCLOPEDIA FREE 

M. Sloman & Co., 147 Congress St., 
Detroit, Mich., the largest exporters of 
Raw Furs in the U. S., in their usual up- 
to-date fashion, are this year sending 
FREE to their shippers a handsome 
vest pocket Encyclopedia of 126 pages, 
containing general and valuable infor- 
mation, including National songs, list of 
choice literature, our Federal Govern- 
ment and hundreds of other valuable 
subjects, also instructions for DEAL- 
ERS, TRAPPERS and HUNTERS. 
How to grade your own Furs — Recipe 
for scents, baits, etc. This valuable 
book is FREE to Shippers — Sent to 
others on receipt of 25 cents in stamps. 
Sloman & Co. have become so successful 
because they give Shippers a “Square 
Deal.” 


A HINT FOR CHRISTMAS 

Just now parents are beginning to 
wonder what to v give for Christmas. 
Wondering what will give a boy or girl 
the greatest delight. 

Why not a pair of good skates? 

There’s nothing a boy or girl enjoys 
more than skating. And the invigorat- 
ing air and the exercise do them an im- 
mense amount of good. Winter never 
fails to bring plenty of good skating 
weather — maybe not right at Christ- 
mas, but before the season’s over. 

Skates are a gift all parents can afford. 
If you’ll send for the free catalog of 
Barney & Berry Skates, the kind which 
a boy or girl will like best, you’ll find 
they cost very little. They’re made in 
all styles. Write to Barney & Berry, 
144 Broad Street, Springfield, Mass. 
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Shade Trees and Gardens* 

C. B. Waldron, N. D. A. C., Editor. 


WINTER PROTECTION OF TREES AND 
SHRUBS 

I C. M. Yerrington 

Evergreens as a class are naturally 
fibrous rather than tap rooters, and they 
invariably root close to the surface, con- 
sequently they are susceptible to alter- 
nate freezing and thawing, which is 
more harmful than severe but steady 
cold. 

Evergreens, are also in danger of blast- 
ing, which is caused by strong sunshine 
after several days of dull freezing weath- 
er. To prevent this we must decrease 
the light but not the air. Small ever- 
greens are commonly covered with 
straw or burlap, but in mild winters the 
plants are in danger for the want of air. 
Another bad feature of this method is 
that the covering is likely to harbor 
mice and rabbits, which will feed on the 
plants if they run short of rations. Bur- 
lap is preferable to straw as it admits 
more air and is not so likely to form a 
shelter for mice and rabbits. 

Tender deciduous trees and shrubs are 
much easier to protect than evergreens 
because they require no air during their 
resting period, therefore, you can straw 
them, cover them with leaves or even 
bury them without any bad results. In 
covering everything with leaves or litter 
to break the force of the frost, bear in 
mind the necessity of keeping the mulch 
loose at all times. If it mats down loos- 
en it with a fork during mild weather. 
Covering with straw is satisfactory for 
the hardier roses, if not troubled with 
mice or rabbits. Another good plan is 
to tie the stems together and cover 
them. 

Winter Protection for Flowers 

In November, after all growth in the 
garden has ceased, and the stems of all 
perennials are dried out, they should be 
cut off and burned. Spade under about 
four inches of well rotted manure. This 
will leave the ground in a good loose 
condition for the winter. 

Next cover the bed or borders of per- 
ennials with five or six inches of rough 
stable manure, but not until a crust has 
frozen on the ground. This will be 
quite enough protection for the general 
run of hardy perennials. 

Nearly all vines should have some 
winter protection as they are usually 
trained out flat against a building where 
they have no opportunity to protect 
themse Ives Vines that are perfectly 
hardy in general will sometimes suffer 
in particular locations. For example, 


drip is ver 3 >- hard on vines. To prevent 
such damage you can take up some bur- 
lap or cheese cloth over the vines. It is 
more convenient to lay them on the 
ground and cover them with leaves or 
litter. 

All bush fruits such as raspberries, 
blackberries, currants and gooseberries, 
should be well mulched with some good 
manure which can be spaded under in 
the spring. In some 'localities raspber- 
ries winter kill when mulched; if so, you 
should lay them down and cover with 
leaves or straw, or bend the tops over 
and hold them to the ground by earth, 
or bend the tops over and hold them to 
the ground by earth or sods thrown on 
their tips. This will enable the snow to 
collect among them and protect them all 
winter. 


“HINTS TO HOMESTEADERS” 

William Lanxon 

This is the title of bulletin 74 recently 
published by L. R. Waldron, Superin- 
tendent of the Dickinson Sub Experi- 
ment Station in which he gives many 
valuable hints on conditions in the wes- 
tern or drier portions of the state, and 
practical suggestions which the new set- 
tler will find helpful as a guide. 

The bulletin treats very largely of 
grains, grasses and other plants that can 
be successfully grown in the drier por- 
tions of the state. It recognizes live- 
stock as an important factor in the up- 
building of any new country and that 
the successful farmer will find his suc- 
cess depends fully as much upon animals 


as upon grain. Several good crops of 
grain may lead the farmer to think that 
this is the ideal method of farming, but 
for continued prosperity, and as a help 
to “tide over’’ in bad years the farmer 
will find livestock his best friends. It is, 
a well known fact that the land in the 
semi arid regions of this state is not over- 
loaded with available fertility, which 
makes farm stock all the more essential, 
as they afford steady help to the grain 
producing power of the soil. 

Rotation of crops is an absolute neces- 
sity, as the continued growing of small 
grains not only exhausts the soil fertility, 
but it injures the physical condition of 
the soil so that the amount of water the 
sail will contain is materially reduced. 
These injurious effects may be offset in a 
measure by summer fallowing and by 
the growing of cultivated crops. When- 
ever practicable a cultivated crop, corn 
or potatoes, “should be grown in the ro- 
tation. It requires but little more work 
than summer fallow and the crop is al- 
most extra, besides leaving the soil in as 
good if not better condition than sum- 
mer fallow. 

Many new settlers will want to grow 
a crop on their land the first year. In 
such a case, the breaking must be done 
early in the season, and should be at 
least 3 inches deep. In ordinary years 
flax leaves the soil in good conhition for 
a crop of wheat the following season. 

It pays to breed higher grade live 
stock, and it also pays to sow high grade 
grain *if suited to the region. Many a 
poor crop has been charged to the soil, 
when inferior seed was the direct cause 
of the/ailure. It costs no more to raise a 
higher grade steer than it does a scrub. 

The same rule applies to grain, a high 
grain will yield more than a low grade 
grain, and it should be every farmer’s aim 
to raise only the very best. Changing 
.seed grain is a losing proposition for in 
changing seed thpre is always danger of 


SALESMEN WANTED 


Reliable, energetic men, to sell 
our hardy Northern grown nur- 
sery stock throughout the Northwest; a good income for good workers; 
send for terms. THE ANDREWS NURSERY, Dept. Ct, 

FAIRBAULT, MINN. 


I SEED WANTED 

1 ========== = ======== = ======== = " 

We wish to buy anything in choice 

I Wheat, Oats, Barley, Speltz, Rye, Flax, Corn, Millet, 


* 


♦ 


4 > 


Timothy, Clover, Bromus, Buckwheat, 

Peas, Beans, Etc. f 

FARGO SEED HOUSE, - - - Fargo, N. D. f 
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importing noxious weed seed and per- 
haps new plant diseases. The best 
method is for the farmer to select only 
his very best grain for seed and if this 
system is rigidly followed year after year 
there will be very little danger of the seed 
running out. 

Among the grasses that can be grown 
in dry regions are brome grass (Bromus 
Jnermus) slender wheat grass, clover 
and alfalfa. Among these perhaps 
Brome grass has attracted the most at- 
tention, as there are but few regions in 
this state where this grass has not prov- 
en satisfactory. Two very strong points 
are, that it produces an abundance of 
seed and is very sure of starting. Upon 
good soil it produces very good crops, 
while upon dry poor .soil it only yields 
limited returns. Much interest has 
been shown in the culture of clover and 
alfalfa, and under some conditions they 
have been grown successfully. 

It seems to thrive on blackish clay 
loam containing some sand and does not 
do well on high sand areas, tho there is a 
possibility of getting a variety which will 
grow well under these conditions? 


WEED SPRAYING A SUCCESS 

Professor Bolley of the N. D. Station 
Authorizes Statement 

As is well known, the North Dakota 
Experiment Station has for a number of 
years worked upon the question of the 
use of chemical sprays in destroying 
weeds in cereal grainfields. Professor 
Bolley as an Experiment Station man 
first undertook this work in America, 
and there seems to be no literature to 
show that he was not the originator of 
the work as conducted in Europe. It is 
certainly true that tho the experimental 
work was undertaken at the North Da- 
kota Station in 1 896 and carried' along 
very connectedly to the present time 
by Bolley and his assistants, that there 
was no suitable machinery for such work 
to be found, either in Europe or America 
until the* last three or four years. 

Professor Bolley, has during the past 
three or four years, after becoming con- 
vinced that the process was one which 
would be of great value to the northern 
farmers, especially cereal growers, made 
every effort to get spraying machinery 
manufacturers of America to take an in- 
terest in the work and mo,dify their ma- 
chines in such manner that the work 
could be done by horse power, simply 
driving over the fields. In his cor- 
respondence he found, to start with, 
firms were not interested in the matter 
at all. They had not been in the habit 
of selling spraying machinery to grain 


raisers, and did not believe the process 
feasible; hence, refused to even establish 
agencies in the northwest territory. 
These firms, however, have now recog- 
nized that a large field is open to them, 
and more than a dozen spraying ma- 
chinery manufacturers are busily en- 
gaging in competing for the farmer trade 
in these machines. 

He has been specially interested in 
getting the firms to strengthen their 
machines, and at the same time simplify 
them so that they can be handled by any 
ordinary teamster. In the last two or 
three years much improvement has been 
made in many of these machines, and it 
is believed that soon the field spraying 
machine will be looked upon as a part of* 
the farm equipment, and the Professor 
predicts that it will eventually be as 
serviceable in increasing crop values in 
the case of potatoes, cereal grains, etc., 
as that of any one of the farm imple- 
ments. Several of the spraying firms, 
however, have so perfected their ma- 
chines that they are simple, and quite 
complete for the general field spraying. 

The professor is at present engaged in 
introducing to spraying companies ideas 
of making special equipment in connec- 
nection with these sprayers, which will 
allow the machines to be handled either 
as hand sprayers or general field spray- 
ers. That is to say, he has asked the 
companies to make it possible to attach 
one or more lines of pressure hose to the 
machine in such manner that while the 
machine is being driven thru the field 
the spray can be thrown, either from the 
general spray beam or from nozzles di- 
rected by hand. The object of being 
able to direct the nozzle^ by hand will be 
apparent to those farmers who have 


lands infested by Canada thistle, and 
patches of weeds. Furthermore, even 
mustard may be scattered thru the 
field in small clumps such that it is not 
desirable to run the spray beam all of 
the time. A man, or a couple of men, 
carrying the hose with nozzles at- 
tached, walking behind the machine 
would be able in this manner to make a 
large saving of the spraying solution, 
and catch all of the scattering clumps. 
The method becomes almost essential to 
those who wish to fight the Canada- 
thistle, because with this weed it is de- 
sirable to use sodium arsenite or strong 
salt solution, both of which when made 
strong as they should be to be most effec- 
tive are apt under certain conditions to 
be too strong for general use over the 
grain by means of the regular spray 
beam. The only added expense will be 
the introduction of a two or three water 
cock, by means of which the fluid can 
be shut off from the regular spray beam, 
and the pressure applied to the nozzles, 
and the purchase by the farmers of the 
necessary strands of pressure hose, which 
should probably be twenty to thirty 
feet long, and not to exceed three- 
eighths of an inch in bore. The nozzles 
are to be carried on poles as in the case of 
tree spraying. Several of the com- 
panies have agreed to equip their field 
sprayer for the coming season. 


Nursery StocK. 

Buy your nursery stock and seeds 
of the Clinton Falls Nursery Co., 
Owatonna, Minn. They will use 
you right. 


First Cost the Only Cost 

Look to the future when you buy your wagon and buy it once for all. For 
the same money you would pay for a good wooden wagon you can get 


Double the Lite 
No Repairs 



Double the Strength 
No Breakdowns 

By buying the 

Davenport 

Roller-Bearing 
Steel Wagon 

It is practically all steel- 
trussed steel wheels, steel 
gears, steel hubs like the 
modern automobile— nothing 
to dry apart or get loose. 

The Roller-Bearings 

Make 30# to 50^ Lighter Draft 

This is the greatest advance ever made in wagon 
building. They are dust, sand and water-proof. Need 
oiling only occasionally, oil without removing wheels 
Don’t buy a wagon till you know all about the Davenport Roller-Bearing Steel Wagon. 
Let us show you why it’s the only wagon you can afford to buy. Send for free Catalog R 
and do it today, before you forget. 

Davenport Wagon Company, Davenport, Iowa 
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Gentlemen: 

I was over in LaMoure county last 
week and for the first time heard such 
wonderful stories in regard to the Rus- 
sian Ash. My friends out there told me 
they had ordered a lot of those trees at & 
fancy price; hut of course they would 
grow under all kinds of neglect and with- 
out a drop of water from above or be- 
low. I told my friends that in my opin- 
ion they had simply been taken in. 
Please be kind enough to tell me what 
you know in regard to that tree, if it is 
as good as our native green ash or not. 

Thanking you for the information in 
advance I am yours truly, 

H. H; Storla. 

H. H. Storla., Lehr, N. D. 

In reply to your inquiry of November 
20th I would say I have never heard of 
the Russian Ash. The ash, of course, 
is a native of Europe, and certain species 
extend eastward across Asia. The 
European Ash which is common in all 
northwestern countries of Europe ex- 
tends as far as Western Asia, and is 
known as the Fraxinus excelsior. This 
is much like the White Ash tree of North 
America, both in .size and general habit 
of growth. 

I doubt if it would grow as well, or be 
as satisfactory for our conditions as the 
ordinary White Ash. Another old- 


PAINT TESTS CONDUCTED IN COLLABO- 
RATION WITH PAINT MANUFAC- 
TURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


From Bulletin No. 81, published by N. D. 

A. C. Experiment Station 

Preliminary Remarks: A series of 
practical paint tests were begun on the 
27th of June 1907, in which the Paint 
Manufacturers Association collaborated. 
For these tests two fences were erected 
similar to the one erected in the summer 
of 1906. These fences were placed some 
rods north of the Creamery Building on 
the College grounds. They extend due 
north and south, each being 100 feet in 
length and some 30 feet apart. Posts, 
frame-work and clapboards are of the 
same material and constructed in the 
same manner as the fence described 
above. 

The paints tested out were the whites, 
warm drabs and colonial yellows of 18 
different formulas, representing types 
of the better class of combinations on the 
market. 

The Paint Manufacturers’ Association 
selected Mr. J. B. Campbell, one of the 


world ash is the Fraxinus Manschurica. 
This is a native of Manchuria, Korea, 
and Japan. It is a somewhat larger tree 
than our native green ash, and of vigor- 
ous growth. I do not know that this 
tree has ever been tried in this country, 
but. I imagine it might be about equal, or 
perhaps .somewhat superior to our native 
ash. I very much question if the nur- 
sery agent that you speak of has this 
tree for sale. The chances are that they 
are selling some ordinary ash tree like 
the White or Green Ash, and are mak- 
ing these extravagant claims to get buy- 
ers. The claim that any tree can grow 
without a reasonable supply of moisture 
and a good mellow soil about its roots is 
of course ridiculous. 

Our native ash would probably’ grow 
with as little care as most trees, yet it is 
not worth while to plant it unless one 
can keep the soil mellow and moist, and 
free from grass and weeds by a reason- 
ably good cultivation. Unless one is 
prepared to meet the natural demands 
that all trees must make, it is not worth 
while to plant them at all. The farmer 
who has not enterprise and ambition 
enough to take care of his grove will 
probably get just what he deserves when 
he puts his hard earned money into this 
socalled “Russian Ash.” 

C. B. Waldron. 


most widely known practical paint ex- 
perts, as inspector to work with Prof. 
Holley in securing the proper applica- 
tion of the paint. 

The following general report, which is 
in substance the one prepared by Mr. 
Campbell, in conjunction with Prof. 
Holley*, deals with the general condition 
of the lumber, paints and the applica- 
tion of the same on the lumber. 

General Report: The fence was built in 
May, and the first paint was applied on 
the 27th of June, and some of it later so 
that the surface was pretty badly weath- 
erbeaten. Some of the boards of hard 
pine were checking badly. Soft pine 
and cedar were not in such a bad shape 
altho they were badly weathered. The 
worst feature was the fact that all of the 
surface was badly marked from the 
nails. The rain had caused the nails to 
rust and had stained the wood black to 
the extent of a black spot or streak from 
an inch to an inch and a half wide and 
the entire width of the board. This you 
will understand made it very hard for 
the paint to' be mixed to the proper con- 
sistency JE 01 * penetration, and at the same 
time have sufficient body to cover this 
stained surface. Also the cedar boards 


were in bad condition on account of the 
grain being raised. Where this is the 
case a dark, heavy overgrowth of this 
lumber, which is very dark in color, itis 
exceedingly hard to make the paint 
cover properly ; also it makes an uneven 
painting surface. It is our opinion had 
the paint been applied thirty days soon- 
er, the work would have been better in 
the way of covering and general ap- 
pearance, but possibly not in the ulti- 
mate result of the paint wearing. The 
only difference that could be in the wear- 
ing of the paint would be that the surface 
is more uneven where the grain is raised 
and the cracks or checks in the wide 
boards used on the fence. This might 
cause trouble in the way of dampness 
getting in the checks and forcing the 
paint off and, where the grain is heavy, 
on such lumber as hard pine and cedar, 
and this grain is raised badly from long 
exposure, it is very apt to splinter or 
raise up and allow dampness to pene- 
trate back of the grain or splinters, and 
force the paint off. No matter how 
carefully cracks are puttied on heavy 
lumber, especially hard pine, the cracks 
will open more or less from the shrinking 
and swelling of the lumber in damp and 
hot weather; and there is more or less 
trouble with the paint on this class of 
work. 

Priming 

The paint was first weighed, then 
opened and condition was ascertained 
by placing a paddle in the package to see 
if the paint had commenced to settle or 
harden in the bottom of the can. If it 
was in good shape it was marked, “Con- 
dition on opening good.” It was then 
thoroly stirred from the bottom of the 
package so as to get the true consistency 
of the paint. If there were instructions 
given by the manufacturer, as to the 
proper reduction of the paint for priming 
coat, a portion of the pefint was re- 
duced according to tins reduction. If 
the paint was of the proper consistency 
when these reductions were used, for 
penetration and working, the directions 
were followed; if not, they were changed 
so that the paint would both work and 
penetrate properly. To do this, the 
formula of the paint was consulted and 
the materials used, both as to pigment 
and vehicle, were carefully considered 
before making a final decision on what 
was necessary to add to the paint to get 
the best results in penetration on the 
different kinds of lumber used in the 
fence, as it was not deemed practical to 7 
make a special mix for the northern 
hard pine as it is not of an extremely 
hard class of lumber. Then, the lumber 
had stood so long without paint that it 
was found to accept the paint as readily 
as the other woods used. The paint 
was tested for penetration on hard pop- 
lar, which is as hard a wood to* have 
uniform penetration. The working and 
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penetration of the different lumbers on 
the fence was carefully noted during the 
time of application and noted down on 
the printed blanks. 

Drying 

The drying of the priming coat was 
taken every twenty-four hours up to the 
third day, and the difference in the dry- 
ing of the different lumbers was noted. 
Paint on the hard pine dried the slower, 
but the cedar required more time for the 
paint to harden. This is a very treach- 
erous wood to paint. The paint seems 
to be dry on the surface in 48 hours after 
application, in good drying weather, 
but by scratching the surface with the 
fingernail the paint breaks loose, and 
will almost powder by rubbing it be- 
tween the fingers, and the grain of the 
wood will be found to contain the oil 
from the paint. In 3 days, however, the 
paint becomes more firmly bound to the 
surface and seems to be adhering solidly 
to the underneath surface. In 4 to 6 
days the paint becomes hard thruout. 
These conditions existed both on zinc 
and combination paints and leads, and 
if not thoroly understood, unsatisfactory 
work is sure to follow. The drying on 
the hard pine was slow to start. It 
hardened thru more rapidly than on the 
cedar. The soft pine dried more uni- 
form with the exception of the small 
pitch pockets in the lumber, which re- 
tard the drying some little. As a whole 
the paint dried uniform on all the wood, 
and in 5 or 6 days was hard dry thru 
with no surface dried spots on any of the 
wood, and the paint all dried very uni- 
form and satisfactory. 

Shellacking 

The shellac was applied over the 
priming coat on spaces 2, 4, 5, 0, 10, 1 1 , 
12,13,14,15,16; on the bare wood on 1, 
7, 8, 0. This was done to give a demon- 
stration as to the two methods of apply- 
ing shellac. The application of the sh el- 
lac can be criticised for the following 
reasons: We reduced the shellac very 
thin and gave it to the painter with in- 
structions to apply the shellac thin and 
just over the knot or sappy place, and 
rise care and not apply too much shellac, 
or cover too large a space; but. instead of 
following instructions, he would shellac 
a spot 2 or 3 inches in excess of the place 
he was instructed to put the shellac 
over. This may or may not cause 
trouble with the paint blistering or chip- 
ping, but in case there is trouble it can 
be easily traced by this report. Where 
the paint or shellac was applied over the 
bare wood, the same trouble exists but 
not to such a great extent. 

Puttying 

The putty used was made by ourselves 
from S. P. lead ground in oil and whiting, 
mixed with oil and japan. The putty 
was knifed into the cracks and uneven 
places and when an excess was used it 
was mostly sandpapered off, but there 


may be a few places on the wide, hard 
pine and cedar boards where the putty is 
left heavy, as the surface was very bad- 
ly checked and hard to get in good condi- 
tion, and, as before stated, the putty 
may cause some trouble by breaking 
away. 

Second Coat 

After carefully noting the consistency 
of the paint when itwasbroken up for the 
priming coat, we knew which of them 
would stand the proper reduction of tur- 
pentine for the second coat, and as all 
the paints were of different consistencies, 
some of them would not make satisfac- 
tory second coats as sufficient turpen- 
tine could not be added if these paints 
were broken up with 'all the liquid they 
contained in the manufacture. We 
thought it was best to allow the pack- 
ages to stand untouched and th&n when 
the work was ready to second coat, open 
and carefully take the oil from the pig- 
ment, then thoroly stir the paint, and, if 
found to be of heavy consistency, 
measure back a certain portion of the oil 
from the paint, then reduce down to a 
good working consistency with turpen- 
tine; then, again, measure the oil left 
over from the paint and make note of 
same on report sheet. Where the paint 
was found to be too thin, the oil was en- 
tirely left and as much turpentine as 
would go into the paint to make it of 
proper consistency was used. One pint 
of paint of all colors was used for the 
last reduction. In very few cases, if 
any, were the directions given by the 
manufacturer followed. 

Drying 

The drying of the paint was noted ev- 1 
ery 24 hours for 3 days, when the paint 
began to dry out and harden to a semi- 
oil flat. There was very little difference 
in the drying on the different kinds of 
lumber except in a few places on the 
hard pine and cedar. They all hard- 
ened down together in 5 and 6 days. 

Third Coat 

Fresh paint was opened and all. of the 
liquid poured from the paint, which was 
then thoroly broken up. The condition 
was noted to see if there was any tend- 
ency on the part of the paint to settle 
hard in the bottom of the package. This 
was not noticeable except in three or 
four paints where there was a tendency 
to harden, especially on a gray color. 

The liquid was gradually poured back 
into the package and thoroly broken up 
and used as received, with the exception 
of two paints which were of a semi-paste 
consistency, and one that was too thin 
and part of the oil taken away, also two 
that had to have white base added to 
make them heavy enough in consistency ' 
for finishing coat. 

Working 

Paints all worked out smooth and 
even, and with few exceptions the 
wrolcing was good on all colors. 


Covering 

Covering of the white was very good 
with the exceptions of 2 or 3 that did 
not cover well on some of the black spots 
and heavy dark grain on the cedar 
boards. The yellow and gray covered 
good. 

Drying 

The drying on all of the paints was ex- 
ceptionally good. They all dried from 
the bottom up on all coats, and there is 
not a shriveled or puckered place on the 
entire fence. 

Penetration 

The penetration was exceptionally 
good and. uniform from the priming to 
the finishing coats. There is not a spot 
or a sunken place on any of the lumber. 

Brushing and application of the paint 
was good thruout. 



Paint 
That Will 
Wear 

The house-owner wants paint 
which will not become spotted or 
streaked or scaly. White Lend, 
if pure, mixed with pure linseed 
oil, makes paint which never 
scaled nor spots. 

It is possible to know the 
purity of the White Lead before 
painting if you have a blowpipe, 
and this we will furnish free for 
the asking. 

We could not afford to make this 
exposure if our White Lead had a 
grain of adulteration in it. The 
“ Dutch Boy Painter ” trade-mark 
guarantees the purity of our 
Lead. v 

Send for Free Test 
Equipment No. 38 

which includes blowpipe, instructions 
and paint booklet. 

NATIONAL LEAD CO. 

in whichever of the follow- 
ing cities is nearest you: 

NewYork. Boston, Buffalo, 

Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, St. Louis, Philadel- 

S hia (John T. Lewis & 

Iros. Company); Pitts- 
burgh (National Lead 
& Oil Company) 
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All Farmers Without Telephone Service 
Should Write for This Book 


A valuable book on the rural telephone. It shows the 
importance of the telephone to the country dweller; 
it tells how to organize a telephone operating 
Company, and gives model constitution 
and by-laws; it describes telephone equip- 
ment, apparatus and construction used in 
rural lines; it treats of maintenance and oper- 
ation; it tells what is needed for the construc- 
tion of a rural line and how to estimate cost. 


Do not fail to get this book before making arrangements 
for telephone service. If you already have telephone ser- 
vice, write lor our book, * 1 Construction, Operation and 
Maintenance of Telephone Lines. ” A postal card request will 
bring you either book by return mail. Nowhere is more de- 
pendance put upon the telephone after it is once installed than 
in the country." Rural lines need the best apparatus and 
equipment. The recognized best is that made and sold by the 


WESTERN ELECTRIC CO. 

Standard “BELL” Apparatus and Equipment 

Manufacturers and Suppliers of All Apparatus and Equipment used 
in the Construction, Operation and Maintenance of Telephone Plants 
New York Cincinnati Des Moines Dallas Seattle 

Philadelphia Indianapolis St. Louis Denver Sim I rancisco 

Atlanta Chicago Kansas City Salt Lake City Los Angeles 

Pittsburg St. Paul Omaha 

Northern Electric and Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
Montreul and Winnipeg 

VlfiA A rl #1 r o c c Mnnphci \ nil 


Farmers Lose by not Using Good Paint 

IS estimated that the farmers of this country lose over one hundred 
and fifty million dollars a year through not using paint, or rather 
through not using good paint, because poor paint is not much better 
than no paint. This loss represents not only the depreciation in farm 
buildings, but also loss of stock and grain through bad repair of farm 
buildings, due to lack of paint. The use of good paint will save every farmer his 
proportionate share of this vast sum. To be sure of good paint use 

Sherwin-Williams Paint, Prepared (S. W. P.) 

S. W. P gives good results because we put good materials into it, and manu- 
facture it in the right way. We produce practically all the important raw 
materials we use, and are thus able to control their quality from the very source. 
The facilities afforded by the largest system of paint and varnish plants in the world 
give us advantages for manufacturing that cannot be secured in any other way. As 
a result S. W. P. is as satisfactory and economical a paint as it is possible to pro- 
duce. It is sold by the best dealers everywhere. ( 

The Sherwin-Williams Co. 

LARGEST PAINT AND VARNISH MAKERS IN THE WORLD 

Factories: Cleveland, Chicago, Newark, Montreal, London, Eng. 

Sales offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities. 
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"V^OU’LL be interested more than 
a little in a new book we’ve just 
brought out — 

“The House Beautified” — 
sent free; just the book for city, town and farm; 
done in gold and colors, superbly illustrated; tells 
you just what shades to use to make sure of the 
best appearance according to style of house, and its 
surroundings. 

Every reader intending to paint should send at 
once for a copy of this little volume; sent free; 

if you haven’t time to write yourself, 

have your son or daughter do the writing for you, 
whoever’s around. 

Another thing : You want to know about Horse Shoe 

Brand House Paint, the paint that is made for use, 
and wear, and service; the paint that holds permanently 
its beauty of color and the bright flashing finish so 
much sought after. 

Remember that it is weather-wear, and that alone, which 
proves the properties and the values of a paint; the blast and 
blister of outdoors, — that’s the real test after all is said and done. 

Remember there’s a Horse Shoe Brand Paint for every purpose, one for barns, one 
for floors, for wagons, buggies, for screens, most everything you can think of. 

Don’t forget Horse Shoe Brand Varnishes either. There’s a Horse Shoe Paint 
agent in your town probably. If there isn’t, any dealer can get color cards and 
order for you. 

Mound City Paint & Color Co 

Good Makers of Good Paints and Good Varnishes 

St Louis USA 


